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ABSTRACT 

This study of the importance of second language and 
international studies in Illinois in relation to the interests of the 
state covers the following topics: the importance of second language 
and international studies, characteristics of effective programs in 
second language and international studies, the status of those 
studies in Illinois, and implications of the study for State Board of 
Education policy. Information was drawn from the progress of a 
statewide five-year plan, a citizens' panel report, and syllabus and 
curriculum reports from Illinois schools. It was found that Illinois 
schools provide little opportunity for initiating study or 
encouraging continuation of a second language, and that a significant 
discrepancy exists between the need for second language proficiencies 
and the number of persons developing them. It is concluded that 
Illinois must take stronger action to provide language programs to 
develop usable proficiency from elementary through secondary grades, 
guarantee access to those programs for all students, increase second 
language enrollments, expand the range of languages offered, develop 
the international dimension of education, develop the existing skills 
and increase the supply of second language teachers, and improve the 
quality and effectiveness of instructional models and materials. 
Appended are a list of references and background papers, a copy of 
the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages proficiency 
guidelines, remarks of Illinois Lieutenant Governor George Ryan from 
the Congressional Record, and the Illinois State Board of Education 
Policy Statement on Foreign Languages and International Studies. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study is part of a continuing effort at state and national levels to 
Identify and respond to needs 1n second language and International studies. 
The State Board of Education directed that this study be conducted after 
concluding that second language proficiency should not be Included among the 
state- required learning outcomes but that 1t did warrant special stu(fy. 

In conducting the study 9 staff used the reports of relevant state and 
national studies, a series of commissioned papers, a report on 
accomplishments made as a part of the Board's five-year Illinois Plan for 
Foreign Language and International Studies (1979-1985), the findings and 
recommendations of the Illinois Citizens Panel on Foreign Language and 
International Studies, and Information regarding the second language course 
offerings and enrollments 1n Illinois schools. The study was designed to 
determine (1) the Importance of second language and International studies in 
relation to the compelling Interests of the state, (2) the characteristics 
of effective programs 1n second language and International studies, (3) the 
status of second language and International studies 1n Illinois, and (4) the 
Implications of the current status of second language and International 
studies for State Board of Education policy. 

During the recent past, 1t has become Increasingly clear that second 
language and International studies have Importance beyond their 
traditionally recognized benefits to Individuals. As economic and political 
conditions have created worldwide Interdependence among nations, second 
language proficiency and an understanding of the political and cultural 
context of other countries have been Identified as essential to the economy 
and security of our state and nation. Testimony 1n Illinois and before the 
United States Congress has repeatedly stressed the present and growing gap 
which exists between capabilities and needs 1n language and international 
competencies. 

Second language proficiency has also become increasingly important as a 
prerequisite for entrance to postsecondary education; for participation 1n 
university programs, such as business and agriculture, which are expanding 
their curricula to acknowledge the world econorny; and for effective 
performance of many jobs, Including those which do not require a college 
degree but which bring the Individual into contact with an Increasingly 
language-diverse population. 

Finally, second language studies have been found to be of benefit to the 
learner 1n developing other areas, Including verbal skills in English, other 
cognitive skills such as ability to abstract, and attltudlnal traits such as 
flexibility. 

These circumstances Indicate that second language and international studies 
are Important 1n relation to the Interests of the state, as well as to the 
Interests of the Individual. This conclusion has been supported by a 
variety of public opinion polls and citizen commissions which have endorsed, 
and 1n many cases urged, the provision of elementary and secondary school 
programs appropriate to developing 1n students usable second language 
proficiency and an International perspective. 
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There have been Important developments 1n the status of second language and 
International studies 1n Illinois schools during the past five years, 
particularly in the establishment of Language and International Studies High 
Schools. However, there is a significant discrepancy between what 1s known 
about the conditions underlying successful development of second language 
proficiencies and the character of programs available throughout most of 
Illinois. 

Research Indicates that usable second language proficiency 1s most 
effectively developed when the student begins second language study at an 
early age and continues that stucty 1n an uninterrupted sequence over a long 
period of time. Based on available data, Illinois elementary s< lools seldom 
provide opportunities for young students to begin the study of a second 
language or, in the case of language minority students, to continue the 
development of their native language. Second language programs at the 
junior high and secondary level are more frequently available than 1n 
elementary schools, but these programs are limited 1n the number of years of 
study and the range of languages which are provided. As a consequence, many 
Illinois students do not have access to second language programs which are 
of a duration which would assure the development of second language 
proficiency nor to a range of programs reflective of the languages which are 
significant to International activities. 

The findings 1n this study also demonstrate a significant discrepancy 
between the need for second language proficiencies and the number of persons 
who are developing those capabilities. In 1981-82, 23% of Illinois high 
school students were enrolled in second language programs. The data 
indicate that only Yt% of Illinois students extend their second language 
study past the second year. 

It 1s the conclusion of this study that Illinois must take stronger action 
than It has In the past If It Is to meet its compelling interests 1n 
relation to second language and international studies. Therefore, 1t is 
recommended that the State Board of Education take actions intended to: 

(1) provide second language programs designed to develop a usable 
proficiency by beginning second "language study 1n the early 
elementary years and continuing 1t in an uninterrupted sequence 
through high school; 

(2) guarantee access to these programs for all students, including 
those whose native language 1s other than English; 

(3) Increase enrollments 1n second language programs; 

(4) expand the range of languages offered; 

(5) develop the International dimensions of education 1n relevant 
currlcular areas; 

(6) further develop the skills of present second language teachers and 
increase the supply of such teachers; and 

(7) improve the quality and effectiveness of instructional models and 
materials for second language and other international studies. 
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INTRODUCTION 



For practical as well as philosophical reasons, the status of second 
language and International studies 1s reevaluated from time to time. In 
1979, the President's Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, appointed by President Jimrny Carter, considered the status of these 
studies throughout the nation. At the same time, a similar group, the 
Illinois Task Force on Foreign Language and International Studies, was 
convened by the State Superintendent of Education. Both groups cited 
declining second language enrollments and course offerings at a time of 
Increases 1n demand from business and government for persons with 
well -developed language skills and International sensitivities. Each group 
found the gap sufficiently critical tnat they made proposals for 
dramatically Improving and expanding second language and International 
studies at the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary levels of education 
(President's Commission, 1979; Illinois State Board of Education, 1979). 

In 1983, amid considerably Increased public awareness about second language 
stucty and 1n the context of widespread concern about the purposes and 
results of schooling, attention again focused on the topic of second 
language and International studies. The National Commission on Excellence 
in Education (1983) recommended that second language study should be started 
in the elementary grades and that college-bound high school students should 
study at least two years of a second language. Comparable recommendations 
were made by a number of other national commissions and study groups, and 
the Issue of second language studies was raised 1n state after state, 
including Illinois. 

State Board of Education Directi ve 

In April of 1983, the State Board of Education completed Its study of 
instructional program mandates. In adopting a policy which identified six 
fundamental areas of learning, the Board concluded that second language 
proficiency should not be Included among the state-required learning 
outcomes. However, the Board also concluded that the topic of second 
language studies was of sufficient Importance to warrant special study. 
Thus, as one of the activities to be pursued 1n relation to the Board policy 
on instructional program mandates, the Board directed staff to conduct a 
policy stucfy of Foreign Languages and International Studies. The specific 
language authorizing this study was as follows. 

Foreign Languages and International Studies - The purpose of this study 
would be to determine the further actions needed to Improve and expand 
the teaching of language and International studies pursuant to the State 
Board policy statement of April 1980. The study should consider not 
only the contributions of language learning to the personal development 
of the student, but also to the needs of business, government, commerce, 
agriculture, and other segments of the econorny 1n light of the growing 
International dependence of the state and the nation. 
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The palmary Issues to be addressed by the study were whether or not second 
language* anl International studies 1n Illinois adequately and effectively 
accommodate the state's Interest 1n developing second language proficiencies 
and International understanding 1n Its citizens, and 1f not, what further 
actions might be justified. Specifically, the study was to determine: 

1. The importance of second language and International studies in 
relation to the compelling Interests of the state; 

2. The characteristics of effective programs 1n second language and 
International studies; 

3. The status of second language and international studies in 
Illinois; and 

4. The Implications of the current status of second language and 
International studies for State Board of Education policy. 

It was recognized at the outset of this study that cultural understanding 1s 
an essential element of second language study and that, 1n turn, second 
language study is one element of the larger field of International studies. 
While the study recommendations recognize that great attention must be given 
to both areas, the study itself, as well as this report, has focused 
primarily on the issue of second language studies. 

Study Design and Methodology 

In order to carry out the State Board directive, the State Superintendent of 
Education approved a study design which had the following components: 

1. A series of background and research papers prepared by consultants 
(See Appendix A); 

2. A staff review of state and local-level accomplishments 1n foreign 
language and international studies since 1979; 

3. The establishment of a Citizens Panel to review the commissioned 
papers and the staff report and to make recommendations for further 
action to the State Superintendent of Education; and 

4. A staff analysis and review of all the above aspects of the study 
and of pertinent research, events, attitudes, and other Indicators 
that may suggest directions for future State Board actions. 



* For the purposes of this study, the term "second language" was used 
instead of "foreign language" 1n keeping with current usage 1n the 
profession and with the recent policy studies on this Issue by other states 
and the Council of Chief State School Officers (1985). The term "foreign 
language" has been retained in the text 1n quotations, titles, and names. 
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The specific categories and sources of information considered during this 
stucty were as follows: 

1. State statutes and regulations affecting second language and 
International studies 1n Illinois; 

2. Information on Illinois college and university language admission 
requirements from the Illinois Board of Higher Education (1985); 

3. Illinois statistics on public school enrollments and course 
offerings 1n second language courses in the 1981-82 school year 
from the Illinois Census of Secondary School Course Offerings 
(Illinois State Board of Education, 1984); 

4. National statistics for the same school year from the National 
Center for Education Statistics (1984); 

5. Information on elementary school foreign language programs from a 
structured telephone survey of curriculum directors 1n selected 
Illinois public elementary and unit districts, conducted by State 
Board of Education staff 1n December 1985; 

6. Research on second language acquisition, reviewed 1n order to 
Identify essential factors 1n achievement of usable language 
proficiency, such as beginning and duration of the Instructional 
sequence; 

7. Statistics on International trade, employment, and other Illinois 
economic data from the Illinois Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs (1984); and 

8. State and national public opinion from polls and surveys (Gallup, 
1984; Chicago Panel on Public School Finances, 1985; Institute for 
Social Research, 1979). 

A limitation 1n the data for this stucjy was the lack of Information on the 
status of second language programs 1n Illinois elementary schools. The 
statistics available from the State Board's census of course offerings 
reflect only the status of second language studies 1n public junior high 
schools and high schools; comparable statistical data on public elementary 
schools, kindergarten through grade six, are not available. The Information 
on second language program offerings 1n Illinois public elementary schools 
presented 1n this report comes from a State Board telephone survey of 
selected public elementary and unit school districts. 

Report Organization 

This report provides a summary and analysis of the Information acquired 
during the staff study of second language and International studies. 
Although 1t 1s organized around the four Issues cited above, 1t will 
specifically: 

1. Describe factors 1n state and national demand for second language 
proficiencies and International understanding; 
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2. Review research on second language learning; 

3. Discuss the formulation of learning outcomes and the measurement of 
second language proficiencies; 

4. Review past efforts of the state and the nation 1n second language 
and International studies; 

5. Describe current State Board of Education policy on second language 
and International studies; 

6. Examine levels of second language course cfferlnps and enrollments 
1n Illinois public schools; and 

7. Make recommendations for second language and International studies 
In Illinois. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SECOND LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Until recently, the value of second language study was perceived by many as 
being limited to: 

... Its contributions to the humanizing Influence of a liberal 
education and the equipment of the college graduate with the ability to 
make direct contact with the culture and science of at least one foreign 
country and the people who live 1n 1t (Butler, 1948). 

In the last few years, however, this view of second language study has been 
modified by a number of factors such as global Interdependence and a world 
economy. Increasingly, there 1s an awareness of the role of cultural 
understanding and second language skills 1n attaining state, national, and 
International goals, as well as those of a personal nature. 

This section of the report will describe the Importance of second language 
and International skills and knowledge 1n relation to: 

state and national Interests 1n commerce, diplomacy, defense, and 
Information exchange; 

the state's Interest 1n supporting achievement of the future goals 
of students, whether those goals are to pursue postsecondary 
education or to go directly Into the workplace; and 

the state's Interest 1n enhancement of learning 1n other areas. 

It will also provide Information about the public perception of the 
Importance of second language and International studies. 

International Activities 

A. The World Econon\y 

The economic Interdependence of the United States and the rest of the world 
was summarized 1n a statement to the United States Congress by Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynlhan of New York, who said that "we depend more than ever 
on world markets to sustain our sales, profits, and jobs" (Congressional 
Record, 1985). Key statistics support Senator Moynlhan's remarks. 
International trade now accounts for 25% of the gross national product. 
Forty percent of U.S. farmland produces for export, and 20% of U.S. 
Industrial output 1s sold abroad. Altogether, one in five Americans depends 
on International trade for employment, as some 7,000 U.S. companies conduct 
business 1n other countries (Lee, 1983; Congressional Record, 1985). 

Information from the Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs 
(IDCCA, 1985) concerning the scope of International business activities 1n 
Illinois reflects these national statistics and emphasizes the particular 
value of International trade to this state. Illinois is second in the 
nation 1n dollar volume of all agricultural export commodities and third in 
dollar volume of exports of agricultural and manufactured products 
combined. An estimated 505,000 persons in Illinois are employed in jobs 
related to agricultural and manufacturing exports. Reflecting the strong 

9 presence of international finance 1n Illinois, there are more than 50 
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International banks with branches or representative offices as well as 10 
major U.S. banks that maintain offices for International clients. In 
addition, more than 60 nations have consulates or trade offices 1n Illinois, 
a number which ranks the state third 1n the nation and which demonstrates 
the Importance of Illinois as a force 1n International trade" (IDCCA, 1983). 

The significance of International trade for Illinois 1s underscored by the 
efforts of business and government to expand the present base. The Latin 
American Chamber of Commerce 1n Chicago has been active for a decade 1n 
promoting new business opportunities 1n hemispheric trade for Illinois 
Industries. The Governor has become Increasingly active 1n efforts to 
promote the International trade Initiatives of Illinois businesses, 
financial Institutions, and agricultural concerns, leading trade and 
Investment missions to Europe and the Far East 1n 1984, 1985, and 1986. The 
International Business Division of the Illinois Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs maintains state bureaus 1n Belgium, Brazil, Hong Kong, 
Japan, and the Republic of China. 

To sustain and augment the high volume of International trade and finance 
needed for continued economic development In the U.S. and In Illinois, many 
business and government leaders have Indicated that we need not only to make 
changes 1n the fiscal, monetary, and trade policies of the state and nation, 
but also to acknowledge that one of the skills required 1n International 
business negotiations is competence 1n the language and sensitivity to the 
culture of the client. Testimony before the U.S. Congress from 1981 through 
1984 described the need for second language and culture competencies. 

An executive 1n the Florida Department of Commerce, Manual Mend a, testified: 

I have seen many monolingual Americans learn the sad lesson through lost 
opportunities and contracts that the most Important language for 
business 1s really the language spoken 1n the country of your potential 
client. . . current language Inadequacies have created a self-enacted 
trade barrier more effective than any protective barrier ever 
established. (Ninety-Seventh Congress, 1981). 

The Executive Vice President of Ford Motor Company, John McDougall, stated: 

A combination of foreign language ability and business expertise 1s now 
needed and will be required even more 1n the future by U.S. companies 1f 
they are to compete successfully 1n world markets (N1nety-E1ghth 
Congress, 1983). 

Senator Bill Bradley (N.J.) believes that our trade difficulties with Japan 
stem, 1n part, from a fundamental dearth of knowledge about Japanese 
language and culture (Congressional Record, 1985). He states: 

While Japanese trade experts have Invested considerable time ana effort 
1n learning our language and culture, U.S. trade experts have not made 
similar efforts to understand Japanese language and culture. Given the 
fact that we do not share a common cultural heritage with Japan, as we 
do with Western European trade partners, this lack of expertise will 
continue to work to the dlsadvartsoe of American companies who are 
seeking Japanese markets. 

e 11 
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Unfam1l1ar1ty of American business representatives with Japanese language 
and culture produces notably Inept business negotiations. In his book The 
Tongue-Tied American (1980), Senator Paul Simon Illustrated this point wT^h 
an anecdote about an American business representative who tried to sell 
doormats to the Japanese, unaware that people 1n Japan customarily remove 
their shoes before entering a home. 

Illinois officials have also spoken out about the role of second language 
and International studies 1n the state's economic development. In Its 
economic development plan for the next five years, Illinois, Jobs for the 
Future (1985), the Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs 
made""?our recommendations for investing in Illinois 1 human resources." One 
of these recommendations, while acknowledge at Improvements 1n the 
educational system are beyond the scope of t>> economic development plan, 
called for expanded and improved second language programs 1n elementary, 
secondary and postsecondary schools in order to provide educational 
opportunities attuned to "Illinois 1 operation 1n a world economy. 11 

In an address to the International Business Council M1dAmer1ca in Chicago in 
November 1984, Illinois Lieutenant Governor George Ryan, 1n his capacity as 
Chairman of the Illinois Export Council, took the point of view that the 
state's future economic strength as one of the nation's leading export 
states rests on Its foreign language competence and Its understanding of 
other cultures. The Lieutenant Governor's remarks were read Into the 
Congressional Record by Senator Paul Simon and are reproduced 1n Appendix C. 

Structural changes 1n the world econorny anticipated In the next two decades 
will Impose even greater demands on nations and states with vital Interests 
1n that econoiHy. In that relatively short span of time, population 1n the 
developing countries will Increase to more than five b1ll1on--more than the 
entire world population today. Walsh (1983) cautions that U.S. firms that 
do not adjust rapidly to these new demands, 1n particular learning about and 
responding to local needs in the developing countries, will soon find 
themselves unwelcome. 

Ironically, however, business organizations which are attempting to adjust 
to the world economic picture find themselves in a dilemma. Business 
schools 1n the U.S. graduate an estimated 1,000 students annually with 
majors 1n International trade, but business leaders 1n 1980 estimated that 
there were jobs available for at least 200,000 people with such training 
(Simon, 1980). Public and private employers must often Invest in Initial 
and remedial language and cross-cultural training 1n order to meet the 
on-the-job language and International proficiency needs of their employees 
(Lee, 1983). That can be a costly process; for example, 1t costs the 
federal government about $30,000 In present-value dollars to provide ten 
i jnths of language training for one entry-level employee (Ninety-Seventh 
Congress, 1981). Further costs are Incurred when Americans assigned 
overseas by their companies are unable to adapt to the host country due to 
unfamH1ar1ty with Its language and culture. According to the Director of 
the Business Council for International Understanding, more than a third of 
these Americans ask to be reassigned, and each reassignment costs the 
company an average of $200,000 (King, 1985). 
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B. Diplomacy and Defense 

The federal government has established a category of jobs 1n which foreign- 
language capability is essential. More than 30J of these positions are not 
filled, and the level of proficiency of many of the persons 1n the other 
positions remains Insufficient for effective job performance (Simon, 1980). 

These unmet needs 1n language and culture competencies affect our country's 
activities 1n diplomacy and defense, in that there are not enough people 
with adequate language skills to staff positions 1n the Departments of State 
and Defense (Ninety-Seventh Congress, 1981). The State Department can fill 
only two of every three positions 1n the Foreign Service that require even 
minimal language proficiency (Congressional Record, 1985). Of the 13,000 
positions 1n the Department of Defense that require language proficiency, 
only one of every two are filled by persons with such ability. The Central 
Intelligence Agency, the National Security Agency, and other intelligence 
agencies are not able to find the linguists needed to staff their 
increasingly sophisticated network of data collection and analysis 
(Congressional Record, 1985). 

C. Information Exchange 

Proficiency 1n other languages plays an essential role In the exchange of 
Information, particularly 1n the areas of science and technology. As other 
countries engage 1n Increasingly sophisticated research and technology, 
American scientists, engineers, researchers, and others engaged 1n the 
production and management of Information find access to International data 
bases restricted. In other technologically advanced nations, technical 
journals are published 1n the national language, not In English (Benderson, 
1983). When American scientists and researchers are faced with Information 
in a language they do not know, they ignore that research (Anderson, 1978). 
This creates gaps 1n the quantity, quality, and timely transmission of 
research knowledge (Eyre, 1981). 

During Congressional hearings on international science policy in June 1985, 
members of the scientific community testified that one of the constraints on 
timely and effective scientific Information and technology transfer 1s 
"Americans' lack of foreign language skills" (Hoi den, 1985). 

In summary, although there are clearly other factors to be considered, 
compelling state and national Interests in the areas of trade, diplomacy, 
defense, and information exchange clearly imply a significant demand for 
persons with second language skills and international understanding— a 
demand which 1s not now being met. 

Preparing Students for Postsecondary Opportunities 

It 1s widely expected that the public schools will make 1t possible for 
students to pursue their future goals, whether such goals are to enroll in 
postsecondary education or to enter directly Into adult employment. To meet 
such expectations, the opportunities provided by the schools must be 
consistent with the demands and possibilities of the larger world. 
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A. Changing Requirements for Admission to Higher Education Programs 

Students who wish to continue their education 1n colleges or universities 
plan their studies on the basis of college admission requirements and 
recommendations. During the last several years, colleges and universities 
throughout the country have been rethinking and, in many cases, 
significantly expanding their requirements. In Illinois, the Board of 
Higher Education (IBHE) has established new adm1~-1on requirements for all 
students entering college or university baccalaureate programs. The IBHE 
requirements, which become effective 1n 1990, include "two units of 
electives 1n foreign language, music, or art." 

Several Illinois public universities already have or will have a specific 
two-year second language admission requirement. Of the 34 reporting private 
colleges and universities 1n Illinois, twelve currently require two years of 
language study for admission; two more are considering such a requirement; 
and seven more have Indicated that they have or will have a requirement that 
can be satisfied by language courses or courses 1n other humanities subjects 
(Illinois Board of Higher Education, 1985). 

B. Changes 1n Higher Education Curriculum 

Increases 1n world trade and Investment and the resulting Interdependence of 
nations require business manager? with International sensitivities 
(Zimmerman, 1983). In order to meet that demand, university curricula are 
taking a greater International orientation— that 1s, they are Increasingly 
characterized by combinations of majors and specialties with second language 
and International studies. This 1s particularly true 1n the areas of 
business, agriculture, and economics. 

At the University of Illinois, undergraduate programs are combining second 
language and International studies with business administration, marketing, 
accounting, economics, and agriculture (Crlbbet, 1983). At the graduate 
level, an MBA with Certificate 1n International Business 1s available. 
Similarly, the University of Pennsylvania's Wharton School of Business 
offers an International and Interdisciplinary dual MBA/MA program. In 
programs of this type, students are expected to enroll with an advanced 
level of second language proficiency, so that second language instruction 
can concentrate on the sub-language specific to the subject area (e.g., 
business or agriculture). 

C. Changes 1n the Employment Market 

It 1s estimated that Americans lose out on 100,000 jobs a year because they 
do not know a second language (Ninety-Seventh Congress, 1981). Contrary to 
widely held beliefs, these jobs do not necessarily require a college 
degree. For example, the oil companies which do business throughout the 
world need riggers and supervisors who can speak other languages, and 
recently Guatemala put out a call for North American beekeepers who could 
also speak Spanish to help adapt beekeeping techniques to the Impending 
arrive of the Africanized bee. Many similar examples could be given. 
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Of equal Importance to the non-college bound student 1s the fact that people 
with second language skills may have an advantage even when the job does not 
require such proficiency. The demographics of this country are shifting 
significantly, as the Increasing proportion of the population whose native 
language 1s other than English continues to increase rapidly. Hodgklnson 
(1985) reports that the language minority population will continue to grow 
1n size and as a percentage of the U.S. population. By the year 2020, we 
will be a nation of 47 million H1span1cs 1n a total population of 265 
million. Because of Increased Indochlnese Immigration, the number of 
Engl 1sh-Hm1 ted Asian-Americans will also continue to grow dramatically. 
These trends foretell Important Implications for the need for 
language-proficient personnel 1n business, services, and education within 
the United States Itself. 

These Implications are particularly apparent 1n public service occupations: 
consider the language needs of a fire fighter attempting to rescue a child 
who does not speak or understand English, a public welfare caseworker 
attempting to Interview a Hm1ted-Engl1sh-speak1ng client, a policeman 
receiving an emergency call for assistance, an ambulance driver taking an 
accident victim to the hospital, a park ranger attending to the needs of 
visitors from many countries. However, private businesses, particularly 
those which have extensive contact with the general public, also find 1t 1n 
their best Interests to employ persons with second language proficiency. 
Examples may be found 1n the banking business and the hotel Industry where 
Improved public relations and customer service can result from employing 
persons who can communicate 1n languages other than English. 

In summary, the opportunity to develop proficiency 1n a second language 1s 
becoming Increasingly Important not only for college-bound students, but 
also for high school graduates who enter the workplace directly. 

Enhancing Learning 

The long-standing belief of those 1n the field of linguistics that there are 
significant reciprocal effects 1n first and second language acquisition has 
been confirmed by research findings from the past ten years. These show 
that learning a second language enhances basic learning skills at a 
statistically significant level. This applies to verbal skills, such as 
reading comprehension, vocabulary, memory, auditory discrimination, oral 
communication and writing; other cognitive skills, such as ability to 
abstract, Infer and extrapolate; and affective and attltudinal skills, such 
as flexibility, tolerance of ambiguity and contending with and managing the 
unfamiliar. 

A particularly Important study 1n this regard found a positive correlation 
between second language study and college entrance exam (ACT) scores. This 
stucty, which was conducted by T1mpe at Southern Illinois University in 1979, 
controlled for the variable that superior students may be more likely to 
take second language studies and produced findings that, on the average, 
lower-performance students gained more than twice as much from second 
language studies as higher-performance students. These findings suggested 
that second language studies do not contribute to learning difficulties for 
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lower performance students, as nas been assumed by some, but Instead may 
Improve their academic proficiencies. The same stucly suggested that second 
language study does not cause learning Interference with other academic 
subjects, such as math, soda! science, natural science and English; rather, 
1t leads to Improved proficiencies 1n these areas—especially 1n English or 
verbal skills. 

Another study by Peter Eddy (1981) confirmed key conclusions of the S.l.U. 
study. Using considerably more sophisticated statistical analysis, Eddy 
reported that when verbal ability 1s controlled, students who study a second 
language for a longer period of time do better on various SAT sub-tests and 
on the SAT-Verbal as a whole than students who have had little or no second 
language stu<Jy. The general 1zab1Hty of this finding 1s relatively 
restricted by the type of student taking the SAT. 

Recent research conducted at Yale University (Hakuta, 1985) Investigated the 
effect of the simultaneous learning of two languages on children 1n 
kindergarten and first grade bilingual education programs. The research 
found that the concurrent learning of two languages has a positive effect on 
the development of cognitive and verbal abilities 1n both languages and does 
not have any negative Interference effects on either of the two languages or 
on the learning of other subject matter (D1az, 1985). These new research 
results Indicate that continuing Instruction 1n the home language of 
language minority children can enhance their learning of English as well. 

All these research findings support the conclusion that second language 
study can contribute to and enhance tfce learning of English and other 
subject areas. 

Public Opinion 



The purpose of polling 1s to provide reliable information on public opinion 
concerning Important questions of public policy; national polls serve as a 
benchmark for comparison with local attitudes. 

The following table shows the response to national and regional surveys on 
the question of public opinions about course requirements for college-bound 
and other high school students. 

Table 1: Percent of Public in Favor of Second Languages Required of High 



Polls 



School Students 



Surveys 



For college- For non-college- 
bound students bound students 



University of Michigan Survey (1979) 

Gallup Poll (1984) 57% 

Chicago Survey (1985) 67% 



47P 7 

19? 

45% 



*Th1s figure 1s for all high school students; the survey does not 
distinguish college-bound and non-college-bound students. 



Sources: Institute for Social Research (1979), Gallup (1984), Chicago Panel 
on Public School Finances (1985). 
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These surveys Indicate a favorable attitude toward second language studies 
at the high school level, an attitude which has become more widespread 
during the six-year period represented by the surveys* More than two-thirds 
of the respondents to the survey of Chicago residents, who represented all 
soda! 5 economic, and ethnic groups, favored a requirement for second 
language study at the high school level. 

The University of Michigan survey also asked for public opinion on whether 
second language studies should be offered 1n the elementary and junior and 
senior high schools. Seventy-six percent of the respondents, who 
constituted a national sample representative of all social, economic, and 
ethnic groups, supported providing second language programs 1n the 
elementary schools and 94? supported such programs in the junior and senior 
high schools. 



B. Proposals for Action 



Another Indicator of general Interest in a given Issue 1s the attention 1t 
receives 1n studies directly or Indirectly related to 1t. During the recent 
series of studies about needed reforms 1n elemeniary and secondary 
education, a number of groups stressed the importance of and called for 
expanded second language and International studies. 

As mentioned 1n the Introduction to this report, the National Commission on 
Excellence 1n Education (1983) urged American schools to strengthen their 
requirements 1n the "new basics" and strongly recommended two years of 
language study for students planning to attend college. The Commission 
noted that: 



Achieving proficiency in a foreign language requires from fcur to 
six years of study and should therefore be started 1n the 
elementary grades. We believe 1t is desirable that students 
achieve such proficiency because study of a foreign language 
Introduces students to non-English speaking cultures, heightens 
awareness and comprehension of one's native tongue, and serves the 
nation's needs 1n commerce, diplomacy, defense, and education. 

The National Advisory Board (1983) to the Secretary of Education, 1n a 
report on Critical Needs 1n International Education , 2lso recommended that 

. . .all school districts provide every student with the opportunity to 
begin the study of a second language in the earliest years of formal 
education and to continue Its study until a functionally useful level of 
measured proficiency has been achieved; and (2) an International 
perspective be Infused into basic social studies courses at each level 
of education. 



Addressing Issues 1n the International dimensions of education, the Council 
of Chief State School Officers (1985) recently made the following 
recommendations for action by state education agencies: 
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1. To require local school districts to provide the opportunity for 
all students to stucty a second language, beginning 1n elementary 
school and continuing through secondary school; 

2. To establish expectations of proficiency in second languages for 
students completing high school; 

3. To encourage local school districts to expand the range of 
languages offered; and 

4. To work with local school districts to develop curriculum with an 
international perspective and to plan and prepare for the 
corresponding program evaluation and staff development. 

The Council also adopted the following statement: 

Students must have an opportunity to learn their own culture 1n a global 
perspective. The perspective stresses the relationship of human 
development to an appreciation of differences and similarities between 
cultures and the Interdependence among peoples and environments. 

Many other national commissions and organizations have offered similar 
statements on the Importance of international studies: the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies (1979), National 
Council on Foreign Language and International Studies (1981), National 
Advisory Board on International Studies Programs (1983), Joint National 
Committee on Languages (1983), American Council on Education (1983), and the 
Council on Languages and Other International Studies (1983). A National 
Ztudy Commission for Global Education, under the direction of John Goodlad, 
1s currently addressing these same issues. 

In Illinois, the Chicago Teachers Union (1985) urgsd a state requirement 
that school districts make second language programs available to every 
student at the elementary school level. In one of three regional 
conferences held by the Illinois Project for School Reform (1985), 
participating Illinois citizens recommended a state requirement that school 
districts make second language and International studies available to all 
students, beginning 1n elementary school and continuing 1n high school 1n a 
continuous sequence until a usable level of proficiency has been attained 
(Illinois Project for School Reform, 1984). 

The Illinois Task Force on Foreign Language and International Studies (1979) 
and the Illinois Citizens Panel on P ore1gn Language and International 
Studies (1984) both recommended beginning language study 1n the early 
elementary years, as well as a requirement for the study of second 
languages. The Citizens Panel, appointed as a part of this stucty, adopted 
the following statement: 

It 1s the position of our panel that the State of Illinois has a 
compelling Interest to guarantee the right of all citizens to develop an 
International perspective and communicative competence 1n English and 
other languages through the educational process. 
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Therefore, as a matter of urgency and 1n the current context of 
educational reform, the State must recognize Foreign Languages <jnd 
International Studies as a fundamental area of learning and begin 
immediately to phase 1n a comprehensive plan which would lead to the day 
when all children will acquire international sensitivities as well as 
specified levels of fluency and literacy in both English and at least 
one other language as a standard outcome of the basic program of 
education. 

The Corbally Committee, appointed by the State Superintendent of Education 
to assist in the development of state learning outcomes 1n curricular areas, 
included the following special statement in its report to the State Board: 

The Committee recognizes the growing need for and the importance 
of the study of foreign languages and the cultures they represent, 
yet also acknowledges that it is not at this time appropriate for 
the state to require achievement in foreign language for all students. 

The Committee is aware of the State Board of Education's strong interest 
in the area and the continuing Board and staff efforts to enhance and 
strengthen local school district prog, ims. 

We recommend that these efforts be continued and supplemented to the 
extent necessary to assure priority attention to the issue of requiring 
all students to study foreign languages. 

Summary 

Illinois and national economic statistics, testimony from a variety of 
knowledgeable sources, changing conditions in Illinois higher education and 
the job market, and research on the effect of second language learning on 
learning in other areas all serve to underline the importance of improving 
and expanding second language instruction in Illinois schools. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 

Second Language Programs 

This section of the report will address the state's Interest 1n second 
language studies 1n relation to three Issues: defining an appropriate level 
of proficiency, Identifying factors which affect the development of second 
language proficiency, and assessing second language proficiencies. 

Usable Proficiency 

If the primary goal of second language programs 1s to develop 1n students an 
appropriate level of second language proficiency, then programs are 
effective to the degree that they are able to meet this goal. 

The American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) has 
developed guidelines which define twelve proficiency levels (Appendix B). 
These guidelines recognize that second language skills develop over time and 
may diminish 1f not used; therefore, at any given time, second language 
proficiency may be at a different level. These guidelines also recognize 
that differing levels of proficiency are required for diverse situations. 
For example, a person employed as an Interpreter for the United Nations must 
have a far higher levcrl of proficiency than a person operating a retail 
business located 1n an ethnic neighborhood. 

This study assumes that an appropriate level of proficiency 1s one which 
makes 1t possible for the Individual to ur« the second language to satisfy 
the requirements of everyday situations and routine school and work 
requirements. As described by ACTFL, the second language speaker at this 
level (which the organization describes as "advanced 11 ): 

. . . can handle with confidence but not with facility complicated tasks 
and social situations, such as elaborating, complaining, and 
apologizing. Can narrate and describe with some details, Unking 
sentences together smoothly. Can communicate facts and talk casually 
about topics of current public and personal Interest, using general 
vocabulary. . . . The advanced-level speaker can be understood without 
difficulty by native speakers. 

While this level 1s still several steps removed from total fluency, the 
second language 1s, 1n fact, usable to the speaker. 

At this level, the second language speaker is also aware of essential 
aspects of the sodo-cultural setting of communication. As described by 
ACTFL, the second language speaker's cultural sensitivities at this level 
Include the ability to: 

...handle routine social situations successfully with a native speaker 
accustomed to foreigners; show comprehension of common rules of 
etiquette, taboos, and sensitivities (without offending). 

Program Factors 

According to Gray et al. (1984) and Rhodes and Snow (1984), three major 
variables have been found to underlie the successful achievement of usable 
proficiency: (1) the student's age when beginning second language learning; 
FRir ^ the len 9 th °f the P r0 9 ram of language study; and (3) the Intensity of 
use of the language for Instruction. 



A. Second Language Acquisition: Young Child and Adolescent 

Research Indicates that the facility to acquire a second language 1s 
greatest 1n the child and that by adolescence essential capacities a.id 
conditions are less favorable for second language learning. 

Evidence on the process of language acquisition shows tsat children learn 
the four basic skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing in a 
sequence adjusted to the progression of their general cognitive development 
(Dale, 1976). Skills related to aach competency are most easily acquired at 
a certain stage of cognitive development, and the capacity to develop 
listening and speaking skills 1s strongest 1n the young child. This 1s due 
to the presence 1n young children of heightened abilities to: 

o reproduce new sounds; 

o listen with perception, discrimination, and memory; 

o make a direct association between word and object, without the 
mediation of English (without translating); 

o be motivated by learning Itself. 

As reading and writing skills are formed, there 1s Increasing dependence on 
written verification of oral communications and a concurrent diminution of 
audlo-Hngual skills. By the time the child has become an adolescent, the 
use of language as a tool for learning has become heavily oriented toward 
written communication, and many of the listening and speaking skills 
essential for second language acquisition have been lost or weakened. 

Moreover, the adolescent, during second language acquisition, experiences 

o frustration with new sounds, no longer freely reproducing the -t, but 
instead approximating them to the fair,1Har sounds of the first 
language (thus speaking with an accent); 

o dependence on the written verification of new communication; 

o dependence on the first language (English) to mediate communication 
1n the second language (thus translating); 

o self-consciousness 1n engaging 1n new language behavior. 

The Importance of beginning second language learning in the early years has 
been confirmed by research 1n several disciplines. From the field of 
neuroll ngul sties comes the concept of the child's greater capacity to 
acquire language prior to puberty (Penfleld and Roberts, 1959; Lenneberg, 
1967). Both Penfleld and Lenneberg specifically extended their conclusions 
from first to second language acquisitions (Izzo, 1981). Experts 1n 
linguistics (Chomsky, 1968) and psycholingul sties (McNeill, 1970) hold that 
children have an Innate and acutely sensitive facility for language 
development. More specifically, verbal aspects of second language 
development, as well as the level of proficiency eventually reached, favor 
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young learners. Various studies of Immigrants have consistently found that 
younger learners acquire better pronunciation (Dunkel and Plllet, 1956, 
1957, 1959; Kirch, 1956; Larew, 1961; Olson and Samuels, 1973) e Krashen, 
Long, and Scarcella (1979) concluded from a review of the literature that 
people who begin second language learning during childhood reach a higher 
level of prof^lency than those for whom second language learning 1s delayed 
until their t an or adult years. 

B. Extent and Continuity of Second Language Study 

The question of when to begin second language studies 1s Integrally related 
to the question of how long these studies should be continued. Research 
Indicates that 1t 1s not sufficient to provide young children with second 
language learning opportunities unless those opportunities continue for an 
extended period of time. Because overall linguistic and cognitive 
development occurs 1n stages, a student who studies a second language at age 
eight and then has no further opportunity to extend these skills will find 
his or her linguistic development 1n the second language arrested at the 
level of an eight-year-old. Moreover, second language skills diminish 
without use. The skills and abilities acquired at a young age may not only 
be limited 1n their age-appropr1ateness, but, In the absence of continued 
use, may even be lost. 

During the last five years, language experts at the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) have rated the proficiency of thousands of second language 
learners from all over the nation. As a result of these experiences, they 
have concluded that four years of high school second language sUk_ under 
favorable learning conditions may lead to an "Intermediate-mid 1 ' le\el of 
proficiency. This 1s still three levels below usable proficiency. The ETS 
experience suggests that the development of usable proficiency 1n a second 
language requires significantly more time than is typically provided 1n high 
school second language programs. 

In short, the successful achievement of usable proficiency is Influenced by 
the student's age when beginning second language learning, the length and 
continuity of the program of study, and the Intensity of use of the language 
for Instruction. Therefore, 1n order to achieve usable proficiency, second 
language programs must be based on a long and coordinated sequence of study, 
with Instruction beginning 1n the early elementary grades and continuing 
through high school. 

Assessing Second Language Proficiencies 

Statements of learning outcomes and measures of proficiency are means of 
providing clear expectations and accountability of performance for all 
programs, Including second language studies. Learning outcomes which 
address a spectrum of program goals, Including but not limited to the 
development of a usable level of language proficiency, have been proposed by 
the Illinois Task Force on Foreign Language and International Strdles 
(Illinois State Board of Education, 1979), the Citizens Panel on Foreign 
Language and International Studies (1984), the American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages (1983), the Educational EQuallty Project of 
the College Board (1983), and 1n a report prepared for the Council of Chief 
State School Officers (Becker, 1985). These proposals provide examples of 
second language learning outcomes which are appropriate for local school 
O district use. 
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Measuring and evaluating levels of second language proficiency are 
attainable aims. The National Foreign Language Proficiency Measurement 
System was developed by Educational Testing Service (ETS) and the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) as a refinement of 
Instruments long used by the U.S. Department of State and by the Defense 
Language Institute (H1ggs, 1984). This nationally normed Instrument 1s used 
to assess proficiency 1n orel and written second language communication, as 
well as the level of cultural knowledge (See Appendix B). In addition, 
because these proficiency measures relate teaching and curriculum to 
measurable outcomes, they provide clear directions for Improving second 
language curricula, Instructional methods, and continuity 1n the learning 
sequence. 

International Studies 
International studies can be approached 1n at least two ways: 

1. As a gro'Jp of Interrelated currlcular areas which Include second 
languages, world geography, world history, world Issues, 
International economics, global environment, and International 
relations. 

2. As an Interdisciplinary approach to education, applicable to all 
areas of the curriculum at all grade levels and aimed at 
Incorporating activities relating to global Issues and 
cross-cultural understanding. 

In both approaches, second language studies form a vital and basic component 
of the larger concept of International studies. 

The learning outcomes sought through International studies relate to 
communicative competence 1n languages, knowledge of other cultures, 
strategies for cross-cultural under-standing, and zr. awareness of issues 
concerning all peoples of the world. These outcomes are addressed In part 
by several of the learning outcomes adopted by the State Board of Education: 

1. Social studies: "understand and analyze comparative political and 
economic systems." 

2. Fine arts: "identify significant works 1n the arts... and how they 
reflect societies, cultures and civilizations, past and present." 

3. Language arts: "understand how and why language functions and 
evolves." 

It 1s highly desirable and entirely feasible to Integrate world Issues and 
an appreciation of the ways of other cultures throughout the curriculum. 
The International perspectives so apparent 1n second language studies can be 
developed 1n virtually every subject area at all grade levels. This 
practice provides the additional advantage of enhancing the relevance of a 
broad spectrum of courses, providing substantial support for "he expanding 
second language program, a.id serving the current demands for Improved 
Integration of learning. 
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STATUS OF SECOND LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES IN ILLINOIS 



This section of the report will examine the status of second language and 
International studies from five perspectives: (1) state law and regulation, 
and State Board of Education policy; (2) state and federal Initiatives 1n 
relation to second language and International studies; (3) second language 
studies 1n Illinois high schools and junior high schools; (4) second 
language studies 1n the elementary grades; and (5) available language 
resources. 

Law, Regulations, and Policy 

School districts are required by State Board regulation (23 111. Admin, 
Code 1) to provide Instruction 1n languages as part of the minimum program 
of offerings 1n high schools; the time allotted to such Instruction 1s at 
the discretion of the local school district. There 1s no comparable 
requirement for elementary or junior high schools. 

Students are not required to enroll 1n second language programs, although 
high school graduation requirements adopted by the Illinois General Assembly 
1n 1984 require students to complete one year of study 1n one of the 
following subject areas: foreign language, music, art, or vocational 
education (111. Rev. Stat. 1984 Supp., ch. 122, par. 27-22). 

The policy of the State Board of Education, adopted in 1980, states that: 

The State Board of Education advocates that Illinois schools 
provide the opportunity for every student to acquire foreign 
language skills and an appreciation of International issues 
and other cultures 1n a well-articulated, interdisciplinary 
sequence beginning 1n the early elementary years. 

The complete text of the State Board policy 1s presented in Appendix D. 

State Initiatives 1n Second Language and International Studies 

Following adoption of the State Board policy on second language and 
International studies, staff Implemented a five-year plan which outlined 1n 
detail action to be taken to promote second language and International 
studies 1n Illinois. The purpose and goals of this plan are stated in Its 
beginning paragraph. 

l he Illinois Plan for Foreign Language and International Studies is 
based on the conviction that schools should begin in the earliest grades 
to build students 1 second language skills and to develop their 
understandings of global and Intercultural concerns. All students need 
to be Involved 1n such a program, even those who have traditionally been 
excluded from the study of foreign languages and cultures. The program 
should continue in a well articulated sequence through high school and 
beyond. The global ramifications of all subject matters should be 
explored and the traditional areas of foreign language, bilingual 
education, cross-cultural studies, and global education should be 
completely interwoven. 
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Program and curriculum development activities carried out under the 
framework of this plan produced the following achievements. 

1. Language and International Studies High Schools: As a direct result of 
the planning seminar series conducted by state Board staff 1n 1979-80, 
four Language and International Studies High Schools have been founded. 
The schools are the Waukegan Language and International Studies School, 
the Glenbrook Academy of International Stutes, Morgan Park Language and 
International Studies High School 1n Chicago, and University High School 
1n Urbana. This places Illinois first in the nation 1n numbers of both 
schools and students Involved 1n such programs. 

The four Language and International High Schools 1n Illinois offer a 
comprehensive secondary school curriculum with a strong 
cross-disciplinary approach. All students major 1n at least one second 
language and all subjects are taught 1n ways designed to develop the 
learner's International perspective. 

All these programs report steady growth as resources have allowed; 
however, 1n telephone Interviews with the directors of all programs 1n 
October, 1985, 1t was learned that all of them are consistently unable 
to accept all qualified applicants because of limited resources. 

In a parallel development, Chicago's Lincoln Park High School has, since 
January 1981, been one of the 60 secondary schools In the nation to 
offer the International Baccalaureate (IB). The IB 1s awarded to high 
school graduates who complete a rigorous four-year curriculum and 
battery of examinations Including two second languages and a program of 
international and academic studies prescribed by the IB headquarters 1n 
Geneva, Switzerland. The IB virtually assures entrance Into a number of 
universities worldwide and often results 1n advanced placement at the 
sophomore level In U.S. Institutions of higher education. 

Illinois Language and International Studies High Schools have been 
featured recently 1n articles appearing 1n the Modern Language Journal , 
the NEA Yearbook , and the IEA Newsletter . 

2. Program planning assistance : Eighty workshops, conferences, and 
seminars were held by State Board of Education staff to assist 1n 
awareness and planning efforts; these activities Involved over 5,000 
participants representing over 150 school districts. At least 1n part 
as a consequence of these activities, twenty-seven schools began 
Implementation of plans to Improve and expand their programs 1n second 
language and International studies. State Board staff have provided 
ongoing assistance to these districts. 

3. Regional improvement centers : Five universities and colleges 
contributed resources to regional Improvement efforts in second language 
and International studies, K-12, two with financial and technical 
assistance from the State Board of Education. These centers are 
continuing their teacher development activities with varying levels of 
intensity. 
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4. Grants : State Board of Education staff assisted 1n the preparation of 
grant proposals which led to about $250,000 1n state and federal funds 
being awarded for local and regional programs. The purposes of these 
programs were to develop curriculum and to train personnel 1n the use of 
the national foreign language proficiency system as an assessment and 
curriculum development tool. In addition, the State Board awarded about 
$350,000 1n ECIA, Chapter 2 grants 1n the area of second language and 
International studies. 

Second Language Studies 1n Secondary and Junior High Schools 

A. Availability of Second Language Studies 

Illinois statistics show significant differences 1n opportunity fcr access 
to second language studies. At one extreme are the language and 
International studies high schools, which offer Intensive second language 
learning experiences. At the other extreme are those schools which have no 
second language programs at all. 

As of the 1981-82 school year, 931 of Illinois public high schools (with 97% 
of total state student enrollment) offered at least one language course as 
required by law, and 29% offered two full years of study 1n at least one 
foreign language (Illinois State Board of Education, 1984), However, fifty 
Illinois public high schools (7*), enrolling about 14,100 high school 
students, did not offer the required second language Instruction. This 
represented an Increase 1n the number of schools 1n noncompliance with State 
Board regulations from the 1976-77 school year, when 5.4* of Illinois public 
high schools did not offer the required second language Instruction. 

Thirty-three percent of junior high schools, enrolling about half of the 
state's junior high school students, offered second language Instruction 1n 
1981-82. This figure, which 1s down from 43* 1n 1976-77, means that nearly 
81,400 junior high school students 1n Illinois did not have an opportunity 
to study another language (Illinois State Board of Education, 1984). 

Information from the Illinois Teacher Service Record Indicates that during 
the last five years (1981-1985) a disproportionately large number of second 
language teachers were dismissed due to reduction 1n force. On the whole, 
second language teachers were more likely to be laid off than teachers of 
other subjects, such as math, science, music or English. Of the second 
language teachers laid off, those teaching at the elementary school level 
were more likely to be laid off than those at the high school level, and 
teachers of Italian, Russian, Latin, and German were more likely to be laid 
off than teachers of Spanish or French. 

As depicted in Table 2, 21* of the state's high schools provide a three-year 
sequence in the three most commonly taught second languages: French, German, 
and Spanish. Because most of these programs are provided by the larger 
schools, 43* of Illinois students have access to a three-year sequence in 
all three languages and 78* have access to a thrc 2-year sequence 1n at least 
one of the languages. However, students 1n 568 high schools do not have 
access to a full three-year sequence in each of these commonly taught 
languages. 
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Table 2: Illinois Public High Schools Offering a Three-Year Sequence of 

Courses 1n Spanish, French, and German 1n 1981-82, by School Size 



School Size 


No. of Schools 


Total No. of Schools 


Percent 


1 1 GO 

1-199 


0 


inn 

189 


0.0 


200-499 


1 


194 


0.1 


500-999 


13 


102 


12.7 


1 ,000-1 ,699 


61 


114 


53.5 


1,700-2,599 


59 


98 


60.2 


2,600-More 


17 


22 


77.3 


Al ! Schools 


lt>l 


719 


21 .IB 



Source: Illinois State Board of Education (1986). 



Statistics on Illinois public high school course offerings refer almost 
exclusively to just four languages— Spanish, French, German and Latin— and 
show that a majority (68.8$) of language offerings 1n Illinois high schools 
were accounted for by Spanish and French (Illinois State Board of Education, 
1984). No course offerings were reported for such languages as Japanese, 
Chinese, or Arabic, even though these languages represent countries which 
figure prominently in volume of International trade and share of world 
markets, as well as 1n proportion of world population. 

Second language Instruction 1s typically viewed from the perspective of the 
native-English-speaking student. Yet, an estimated 10,000 language minority 
children annually enter Illinois schools with age-level proficiency 1n their 
non-English home language. The programs offered by most Illinois school 
districts do not provide an opportunity for these students to preserve and 
develop these language resources or to achieve the demonstrated benefits of 
concurrent Instruction 1n two languages. 

In summary, second language programs are not uniformly available to students 
1n all Illinois districts, and where available, they differ significantly 1n 
Intensity and scope. The languages of the non-European countries are not 
represented consistent with their Increasing use in International exchange, 
and the language resources of non-English speaking children are not 
developed concurrent with their development of English language 
proficiencies. 

B. Enrollments 

As of the 1981-82 school year, 23% of Illinois public high school students 
were enrolled 1n a second language course (Illinois State Board of 
Education, 1984). This was up from 22% 1n 1976-77. Thus, high school 
second language enrollments over the past few years have Increased by only 
1%, leaving fewer than one-quarter of Illinois high school students enrolled 
In a second language program. 

The following table of enrollment statistics for the five language and 
International studies high schools shows that a limited number of students 

have the opportunity to participate in such Intensive programs. 
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Table 3: Enrollment 1n Illinois Language and International Studies High 
Schools 

School Yr. of Current Enrollment Nature of Number of 

Inception 7-8 gr. 9-12 gr. Program Graduates 

Glenbrook ' 

Acadeny 1981 n/a 127 3/4 day 19 

Lincoln Park 

(IB) 1981 n/a 142 full day n/a 
Morgan Park 

H.S. 1982 200 600 full day n/a 
University 

High 1981 45 175 full day 45 
Haukegan 

H.S, 1983 n/a 230 full dc(y n/a 
Source: Illinois S *te Board of Education (1985) 

At the junior high school level 1n 1981-82, 13,8% of public junior high 
school students were enrolled 1n a language course, a figure which 1s down 
from 15.4% 1n 1976-77. 



C. Proficiency Levels 

Based on enrollment figures given 1n the preceding section, 23% of Illinois 
secondary students were enrolled in second language Instruction 1n 1981-82, 
while some 77% of Illinois high school students were not. This compares 
with national figures for the same year of 47% and 53%, respectively 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1984). 

Of those who do enroll 1n second languages, twelve percent of Illinois 
students continue second language studies beyond the second year, a figure 
which contrasts with 13%, nationally (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1984). In Illinois public secondary school, 1.3% of the 
students take four years of a second language (Illinois State Board of 
Education, 1984). 

As previously discussed, the Educational Testing Service has noted tiiat 
four years of language study may lead to an M intermed1ate-m1d M level of 
proficiency, a level which is still three levels below that which 1s 
considered usable 1n Uis study. Given these statistics, it may be 
surmised that very few Illinois students develop a usable level of second 
language proficiency. 
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Table 4: Characteristics of Selected Illinois Public Elementary School 
Second Language Programs 



Characteristic Number of Districts 



Total Number of Districts Surveyed 20 

Total Number of Districts with Second 

Language Programs 8 

Regular Programs 3 

Gifted Programs 4 

Exploratory Programs 1 

Programs 1n One Second Language 3 

Two Second Languages 3 

Three Second Languages 1 

Nine Second Languages 1 

Languages Offered: Spanish 6 

French 5 

Latin 3 

German 2 

Italian 1 

Greek 1 

Russian 1 

Polish 1 

Japanese 1 

Grade Range of the Second Language Program: 

K-8 1 

K-6 1 

2-6 2 

4-8 1 

7-8 2 

8 1 

Admission/Placement Criteria 

All students 2 
Students with required level of 

language arts performance only 2 

Gifted students only 4 



Source: Illinois State Board of Education. Survey of Selected Public 

Illinois Elementary School Second Language Programs. December 1985. 
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In the absence of second language course offerings 1n most Illinois public 
elementary schools, opportunity to lean, a second language becomes a 
function of parents' ability to purchase such services. Parents testified 
at hearings of the Illinois Commission on the Improvement of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (1984) that the absence of second language Instruction 
In public elementary schools was a serious gap 1n the state's educational 
system and that those Illinois communities able and willing to pay have 
succeeded in providing this educational opportunity for their children. 

Available Language Resources 

An estimated 10,000 language minority children annually enter Illinois 
schools with age-level proficiency 1n their non-English home language. This 
1s Indicative of the remarkably rich linguistic resource represented by the 
state's language minority populations. The children from these groups could 
act as peer tutors, reciprocating opportunities for conversational practice 
with their English-speaking counterparts. Many adult members of these 
communities could be trained and certified as second language teachers 1n a 
much shorter time than 1t would take others. However, the potential of the 
state's language minorities 1s not currently being developed and used 1n 
ways that most effectively enhance education goals. 



Summary 

The State Board of Education policy and plan to encourage second language 
and International studies 1n Illinois schools have been at least moderately 
successful as measured 1n such terms as attendance at conferences, level of 
grant funding, number of publications disseminated, and number of programs 
initiated or extended. These accomplishments notwithstanding, the data do 
not reveal any substantial Increases 1n second language enrollments, the 
number and range of language offerings, or the extension of second language 
Instruction Into the elementary schools. 

There 1s an evident discrepancy among the demand for second language 
proficiencies 1n commerce, diplomacy, research, and the professions; the 
conditions which produce such proficiencies; and the status of second 
language programs 1n Illinois. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR STATE BOARD POLICY 

The evidence presented and discussed 1n this paper, as well as that 
presented 1n the several studies and reports on which this paper 1s based, 
leads to the following conclusions regarding the further development of 
second language programs In Illinois. 

(1) Illinois and national economic statistics, testimony from a variety of 
knowledgeable sources, changing conditions 1n Illinois higher education and 
the job market, and research on the effect of second language learning on 
learning 1n other areas all underline the Importance of Improving and 
expanding second language Instruction 1n Illinois schools. 

In testimony presented to the Congress, e variety of knowledgeable 
sources conclude that the gap between personnel supply and demand—that 
1s, between capabilities and needs— 1n language and international 
competencies continues to widen 1n science, Information management, 
commerce, education, diplomacy, and defense. 

Illinois economic statistics Indicate the Importance of International 
trade and finance for the state. The state 1s second 1n the nation in 
dollar volume of all agricultural export commodities and third 1n dollar 
volume of exports of agricultural and manufactured products combined. 
An estimated 505,000 persons 1n Illinois are employed 1n jobs related to 
agricultural and manufacturing exports, and there are more than 50 
International banks, trade offices or consulates from more than 60 
nations, as well as 10 major U.S. banks, which maintain Illinois offices 
for international clients. The extent of state and national 
participation in International trade, diplomacy, and research for 
economic development, both now and in the future, Implies a large demand 
for an Increasing number of graduates with usable proficiency 1n a 
second language for a range of professions and occupations. 

In Illinois higher education, public and private universities are 
adopting admission requirements which Include second language study, and 
in response to the demands of the workplace, university programs in 
business, agriculture, economics, and other disciplines are Integrating 
second language and International studies Into their curricula. 

The need for second language proficiency is also increasingly reflected 
1n the workplace. Our state population, Hke that of the nation, 1s so 
diverse and represents so many languages that those in contact with the 
public find communication skills an Important— sometimes even 
essential— element 1n their effective functioning. 

(2) Although second language Instruction 1s best offered early and continued 
In a long sequence to provide the opportunity to achieve usable proficiency, 
Illinois public schools, 1n general, do not offer second language 
Instruction 1n appropriate grade levels and sequences. 

State figures on second language course offerings in public junior high 
and high schools show large differences 1n rates of access to 
Instruction, as well as 1n program sequence by community type, school 
size, and grade level. Comparatively few elementary schools 1n Illinois 
offer seccnd language Instruction and then generally only to students 1n 
O gifted programs or students who have attained a required level of 
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performance 1n language arts. When second language instruction 1s 
available, 1t 1s offered neither early enough nor long enough to provide 
the opportunity for achieving usable proficiency, nor do the programs 
provide comparable sequences of stu<ty with comparable outcomes. 

In comparison, in many countries of the world, 1t 1s common practice to 
provide second language Instruction 1n one or more languages to all 
children beginning early 1n their schooling* Such 1s the case not only 
for all European countries and Japan, but 1t is also true of developing 
nations such as the People's Republic of China, Mexico, and Kuwait, all 
of which provide second language Instruction to all children, beginning 
in the early elementary years and continuing in an uninterrupted 
sequence through middle and high school, 

(3) Although research indicates that language-minority children may benefit 
from the concurrent development of two languages, Illinois schools generally 
do not offer such Instruction. 

An estimated 10,000 language minority children annually enter Illinois 
schools with age-level proficiency in their non-English home language. 
At present, Illinois schools infrequently have programs to preserve and 
develop these language resources. 

Recent research from Yale University Indicates that continuing 
Instruction 1n the home language can enhance the learning of English as 
well. The researchers found that 1n young children the simultaneous 
learning of two languages has a positive effect on the development of 
cognitive abilities and verbal skills 1n both languages. 

(4) Although the International activities of the United States have shifted 
from a focus on Europe to encompass more world regions, especially Asia, the 
range of languages offered 1n Illinois schools do not reflect this larger 
scope for world Interactions 1n Illinois and in the nation. 

The census of Illinois public school course offerings and enrollments 
shows that 68. 8% of all language offerings 1n the state are accounted 
for by Spanish and French. No course offerings or enrollments were 
reported 1n the census for such languages as Japanese, Chinese, or 
Arabic, even though these languages represent countries of importance to 
the Interests of the state and the nation by such criteria as volume of 
International trade, share of world markets, or proportion of world 
population. 

(5) The forces of change among nations, cited 1n this paper, which support 
the need for developing second language proficiency also support the need to 
develop 1n students an International point of view. Our citizens must be 
able to function 1n a diverse society with many ethnic and cultural systems 
and they must be able tc grasp the world forces affecting their 

lives— energy, environment, population, poverty, nutrition, finance, trade 
and technology. As stated by the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
"the educational system must assure an Informed citizenry aware of the 
political, social and environmental Issues of the world." 
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The evidence suggests that, 1n order to accomplish this goal, world 
issues and the ways of other cultures must be integrated throughout the 
curriculum. The role for the State Board in helping schools develop 
this worldwide view among students is the one identified by the Chief 
State School Officers: to foster curriculum development with an 
international perspective in relevant curricular areas at all grade 
levels. 



These conclusions support che premises and direction of the present Board 
policy. However, they also indicate that advocacy and technical assistance 
activities have been insufficient for achieving the objectives of expanded 
second language learning opportunities, program availability in the 
elementary schools, and increased attention to the less-commonly-taught 
languages. 

Increasingly, other states which have grappled with this issue have been 
adopting strategies which contain an element of compulsion or incentive. 
For example: 

New York : Current state regulations require all public school students 
graduating in 1994 and later to have completed at least two units of a 
second language by grade nine. Also, all students pursuing a Regents 
high school diploma, beginning with freshmen in 1988, are required to 
have completed three units and to pass a comprehensive examination in a 
second language. 

Louisiana : By 1988, all children in grades 4-8 will be required to 
study a second language, and students leaving grade 8 must attain a 
score of "intermediate-mid" on the ACTFL oral proficiency test* 

Virginia: Beginning with the graduating class of 1988, all 
coliege-bound students will be required to complete three years of study 
in one second language or two years of study in each of two languages 
for a special diploma. 

Texas : Legislation passed in 1983 requires students to complete three 
years of second language study in order to obtain the type of high 
school diploma that qualifies them for admission to institutions of 
higher education. 

Iowa : Legislation passed in 1983 provides incentive funding of $50 for 
each new second language student enrolled in schools. 

Maryla nd: Since 1980 the City of Baltimore Public Schools have required 
all elementary school children to study a second language and all high 
school graduates to complete two years of language study. 
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It Is the conclusion of this study that Illinois must take stronger action 
1f 1t 1s to meet Its compelling Interests in relation to second language and 
International studies. Therefore, 1t 1s recommended that the State Board of 
Education adopt a new policy along with certain actions to Improve and 
expand second language and international studies. These actions are 
Intended to: 

(1) provide second language programs which are designed to develop a 
usable proficiency by beginning 1n the early elementary years and 
continuing 1n an uninterrupted sequence through high school; 

(2) guarantee access to these programs for all students; 

(3) stimulate enrollments 1n second language programs; 

(4) encourage the offering of concurrent Instruction 1n two languages 
to language-minority children; 

(5) expand the range of languages offered; and 

(6) develop the International dimensions of education 1n relevant 
currfcular areas. 

Expansion of second language programs will logically result in a need for 
increased numbers and competencies of teachers. There is already a slight 
shortage of second language teachers fn Illinois: In September 1985, 
district superintendents reported ten unfilled positions 1n Spanish and 42 
in bilingual education, and placement Erectors In Illinois colleges and 
universities have Identified a slight shortage of teachers of German, 
Spanish, and French. Therefore, the actions to be taken by the Board would 
also be Intended to: 

7. seek resources for the further development of skills of present 
language teachers and an Increase 1n the supply of language 
teachers. 

Such program expansion would also create a need for teaching materials and 
methods for languages and grade levels not covered by the resources 
currently available. The Board's action, therefore, would also seek to 

8. encourage the development and dissemination of instructional models 
and materials essential to the Implementation of this policy. 
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RECOMMENDATION 



In view of the preceding Information, 1t 1s recommended that the State Board 
of Education adopt the following policy and directive related to second 
language and International studies. ^ 



It will be the policy of the State Board of Education to work toward 
establishing the conditions necessary to assure that all students, 
Including those whose native language 1s other than English, have the 
opportunity: 

To develop usable proficiency 1n at least one language 1n 
addition to English; 

To begin second language stucty 1n the early elementary years 
and continue 1n an uninterrupted sequence through high schoo 1 ; 

To choose from a broadened range of language offerings which 
reflect the worldwide scope of the vital Interests of Individual 
citizens, the state, and the nation; and 

To acquire an understanding of the International dimensions of 
relevant subject areas. 

The State Board of Education directs the State Superintendent to develop 
and present to the Board a plan for the timely Implementation of the 
Board's policy, which Includes, but 1s not limited to: 

Increasing enrollments 1n second language programs; 

Increasing the number and competencies of second language teachers; 

Widely disseminating the results of current research which 
Indicates that the cognitive and verbal abilities of language 
minority children may be enhanced by the concurrent learning of two 
languages: 

Providing teachers and other professionals opportunities and 
Incentives to participate 1n exchange and 1nserv1ce programs that 
Improve their proficiencies 1n second languagesjand 

Encouraging the development and dissemination of Instructional 
models and materials. 



SECOND LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
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APPENDIX B 



ACTFL 

PROFICIENCY GUIDELINES 



The 1986 proficiency guidelines represent a hierarchy of global characterizations of integrated performance 
in speaking, listening, reading and writing. Each description is a representative, not an exhaustive, sample 
of a particular range of ability, and each level subsumes ail previous levels, moving from simple to complex 
in an "all-before-and-more" fashion. 

Because these guidelines identify stages of proficiency, as opposed to achievement, they are not intended 
to measure what an individual has achieved through specific classroom instruction but rather to allow assess- 
ment of what an individual can and cannot do, regardless of where, when, or how the language has been 
learned or acquired; thus, the words "learned" and "acquired" are used in the broadest sense. These guidelines 
are not based on a particular linguistic theory or pedagogical method, since the guidelines are proficiency- 
based, as opposed to achievement-based, and are intended to be used for global assessment. 

The 1986 guidelines should not be considered the definitive version, since the construction and utilization 
of language proficiency guidelines is a dynamic, interactive process. The academic sector, like the govern- 
ment sector, will continue to refine and update the criteria periodically to reflect the needs of the users and 
the advances of the profession. In this vein, ACTFL owes a continuing debt to the creators of the 1982 pro- 
visional proficiency guidelines and, of course, to the members of the Interagency Language Roundtable Testing 
Committee, the creators of the government's Language Skill Level Descriptions. 

ACTFL would like to thank the following individuals for their contributions on this current guidelines project 

Heidi Byrnes 
James Child 
Nina Levinson 
Pardee Lowe, Jr. 
Sciichi Makino 
Irene Thompson 
A. Ronald Walton 



These proficiency guidelines are the product of grants from the U S. Department of Education. 
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Generic Descriptions-Speaking 



The Novice level is characterized b> the ability to communicate minimally with learned material. 

Oral production consists of isolated uords and perhaps a feu high-frequenc> phrases. Essentially no func- 
tional communicative ability. 

Oral production continues to consist of isolated words and learned phra.es within very predictable areas of 
need, although quality is increased. Vocabulary is sufficient only for handling simple, elementary needs and 
expressing basic courtesies. Utterances rarely consist of more than two 01 three words and show frequent long 
pauses and repetition of interlocutor's words. Speaker may have some difficulty producing even the simplest 
utterances. Some Novice-Mid speakers will be understood only with great difficulty. 

Able to satisfy partially the requirements of basic communicative exchanges by relying heavily on learned ut- 
terances but occasionally expanding these through simple recombinations of their elements. Can ask questions 
or make statements involving learned material. Shows signs of spontaneity although this falls short of real 
autonomy of expression. Speech continues to consist of learned utterances rather than of personalized, situa- 
tional^ adapted ones. Vocabulary centers on areas such as basic objects, places, and most common kinship 
terms. Pronunciation may still be strongly influenced by first language. Errors are frequent and, i^ spite of 
repetition, some Novice-High speakers will have difficulty being understood even by sympathetic intd -vcutors. 

Intermediate The Intermediate level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

—create with the language by combining and recombining learned elements, though primarily in a reactive mode; 
— initiate, minimally sustain, and close in a simple way basic communicative tasks; and 
—ask and answer questions. 

Intermediate-Low Able to handle successfully a limited number of interactive, task-orie , -nd social situations. Can ask and 
answer questions, initiate and respond to simple statements and mi a face-to-face conversation, although 
in a highly restricted manner and with much linguistic inaccuracy. Within these limitations, can perform such 
tasks as introducing self, ordering a meal, asking directions, and making purchases. Vocabulary is adequate 
to express only the most elementary needs. Strong interference from native language may occur. Misunderstand- 
ings frequently arise, but with repetition, the Intermediate-Low speaker can generally be understood by sym- 
pathetic interlocutors. 

Intermediate-Mid Able to handle successfully a variety of uncomplicated, basic and communicative tasks and social situations. 

Can talk simply about self and family members. Can ask and answer questions and participate in simple con- 
versations on topics beyond the most immediate needs; e.g., personal history and leisure time activities. Ut- 
terance length increases slightly, but speech may continue to be characterized by frequent long pauses, since 
the smooth incorporation of even basic conversational strategies is often hindered as the speaker struggles 
to create appropriate language forms. Pronunciation may continue to be strongly influenced by first language 
and fluency may still be strained. Although misunderstandings still arise, the Intermediate-Mid speaker can 
generally be understood by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Intermediate High Able to handle successfully most uncomplicated communicative tasks and social situations. Can initiate, sus- 
tain, and close a general conversation with a number of strategies appropriate to a range of circumstances 
and topics, but errors are evident. Limited vocabulary still necessitates hesitation and may bring abou' slightly 
unexpected circumlocution. There is emerging evidence of connected discourse, particularly for simple narra- 
tion and/or description. The Intermediate-High speaker can generally by understood even by interlocutors 
not accustomed to dealing with speakers at this level, but repetition may still be required. 

Advanced The Advanced level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

— converse in a clearly participatory fashion; 

—initiate, sustain, and bring to closure a wide variety of communicative tasks, including those that require 
an increased ability to convey meaning with diverse language strategies due to a complication or an unforeseen 
turn of events; 

— satisfy the requirements of school and work situations; and 
— narrate and describe with paragraph-length connected discourse. 



Novice 

Novice- Low 

Novice-Mid 
Novice- High 
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Advanced Able to satisfy the requirements of everyday situations and routine school and w ork requirements. Can han- 

dle with confidence but not with facility complicated tasks and social situations, such as elaborating, com- 
plaining, and apologizing. Can narrate and describe with some details, linking sentences together smoothly. 
Can communicate facts and talk casually about topics of current public and personal interest, using general 
vocabulary. Shortcomings can often be smoothed over by communicative strategies, such as pause fillers, 
stalling devices, and different rates of speech. Circumlocution which arises from vocabulary or syntactic 
limitations very often is quite successful, though some groping for words may still be evident. The Advanced- 
level speaker can be understood without difficulty by native interlocutors. 

Advanced-Plus Able to satisfy the requirements of a broad variety of everyday, school, and work situations. Can discuss 

concrete topics relating to particular interests and special fields of competence. There is emerging evidence 
of ability to support opinions, explain in detail, and hypothesize. The Advanced-Pius speaker often shows 
a well developed ability to compensate for an imperfect grasp of some forms with confident use of com- 
municative strategies, such as paraphrasing and circumlocution. Differentiated vocabulary and intonation 
are effectively used to communicate fine shades of meaning. The Advanced-Plus speaker often shows 
remarkable fluency and ease of speech but under the demands of Superior-level, complex tasks, language 
may break down or pre *e inadequate. 

Superior The Superior level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

—participate effectively in most formal and informal conversations on practical, social, professional, and 
abstract topics; and 

—support opinions and hypothesize using native-like discourse strategies. 

Su P enor Able to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to participate effectively in most formal and informal 

conversations on practical, social, professional, and abstn. >pics. Can discuss special fields of competence 
and interest with ease. Can support opinions and hypothewe, but may not be able to tailor language to 
audience or discuss in depth highly abstract or unfamiliar topics. Usually the Superior level speaker is only 
partially familiar with regional or other dialectical variants. The Superior level speaker commands a wide 
variety of interactive strategies and shows good awareness of discourse strategies. The latter involves the 
ability to distinguish main ideas from supporting information through syntactic, lexical and suprasegmental 
features (pitch, stress, intonation). Sporadic errors may occur, particularly in low-frequency structures and 
some complex high-frequency structures more common to formal writing, but no patterns of error are evi- 
dent. Errors do not disturb the native speaker or interfere with communication. 



Generic Descriptions-Listening 

These guidelines assume that all listening tasks take place in an authentic environment at a normal rate of speech using standard 
or near-standard norms. 

Understanding is limited to occasional isolated words, such as cognates, borrowed words, and high-frequency 
social conventions. Essentially no ability to comprehend even short utterances. 

Able to understand some short, learned utterances, particularly where context strongly supports understand- 
ing and speech is clearly audible. Comprehends some words and phrases from simple questions, statements, 
high-fr.quency commands and courtesy formulae about topics that refer to basic personal information or 
the immediate physical setting. The listener requires long pauses for assimilation and periodically requests 
repetition and/or a slower rate of speech. 

Able to understand short, learned utterances and some sentence-length utterances, particularly where con- 
text strongly supports understanding and speech is clearly audible. Comprehends words and phrases from 
simple questions, statements, high-frequency commands and courtesy formulae. May require repetition, 
rephrasing and/or a slowed rate of speech for comprehension. 

Intermediate-Low Able to understand sentence-length utterances which consist of recombinations of learned elements in a limited 
number of content areas, particularly if strongly supported by the situational context. Content refers to 
basic personal background and needs, social conventions and routine tasks, such as getting meals and receiving 
simple instructions and directions. Listening tasks pertain primarily to spontaneous face-to-face conversa- 
tions. Understanding is often uneven; repetition and rewording may be necessary. Misunderstandings in 
both main ideas and details arise frequently. 



Novice-Low 



Novice-Mid 



Novice-High 
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Intermediate-Mid 



Intermediate-High 



Advanced 



Able to understand sentence-length utterances which consist of recombinations of learned utterances on a variety 
of topics. Content continues to refer primarily to basic personal background and needs, social conventions 
and somewhat more complex tasks, such as lodging, transportation, and shopping. Additional content areas 
include some personal interests and activities, and a greater diversity of instructions and directions. Listening 
'asks not only pertain to spontaneous face-to-facc conversations but also to short routine telephone conversa- 
tions and some deliberate speech, such as simple announcements and reports over the media. Understanding 
continues to be uneven. 

Able to sustain understanding over longer stretches of connected discourse on a number of topics pertaining 
to different times and places; however, understanding is inconsistent due to failure to grasp main ideas and/or 
details. Thus, while topics do not differ significantly from those of an Advanced level listener, comprehension 
is less in quantity and poorer in quality. 

Able to understand main ideas and most details of connected discourse on a variety of topics beyond the im- 
mediacy of the situation. Comprehension may be uneven due to a variety of linguistic and extr«*linguistic fac- 
tors, among which topic familiarity is very prominent. These texts frei/iently involve description and narra- 
tion in different time frames or aspects, such as present, nonpast, habitual, or imperfective. Texts may include 
interviews, short lectures on familiar topics, and news items and reports primarily dealing with factual infor- 
mation. Listener is aware of cohesive devices but may not be able to use them to follow the sequence of thought 
in an oral text. 



Advanced-Plus 



Superior 



Distinguished 



Able to understand the main ideas of most speech in a standard dialect; however, the listener may not be 
able to sustain comprehension in extended discourse which is propositionally and linguistically complex. Listener 
shows an emerging awareness of culturally implied meanings beyond the surface meanings of the text but may 
fail to grasp sociocultural nuances of the message. 

Able to understand the main ideas of all speech in a standard dialect, including technical discussion in a field 
of specialization. Can follow the essentials of extended discourse which is propositionally and linguistically 
complex, as in academic/professional settings, in lectures, speeches, and reports. Listener shows some ap- 
preciation of aesthetic norms of target language, of idioms, colloquialisms, and register shifting. Able to make 
inferences within the cultural framework of the target language. Understanding is aided by an awareness of 
the underlying organizational structure of the oral text and includes sensitivity for its social and cultural references 
and its affective ovei tones. Rarely misunderstands but may not understand excessively rapid, highly colloquial 
speech or speech that has strong cultural references. 

Able to understand all forms and styles of speech pertinent to personal, social and professional needs tailored 
to different audiences. Shows strong sensitivity to social and cultural references and aesthetic norms by pro- 
cessing language from within the cultural framework. Texts include theater plays, screen productions, editorials, 
symposia, academic debates, public policy statements, literary readings, and most jokes and puns. May have 
difficulty with some dialects and slang. 



Generic Descriptions-Reading 

These guidelines assume all reading texts to be authentic and legible. 

Novice-Low Able occasionally to identify isolated words and/or major phrases when strongly supported by context. 

Novice-Mid Able to recognize the symbols of an alphabetic and/or syllabic writing system and/or a limited number of 

characters in a system that uses characters. The reader can identify an increasing number of highly contev 
tualizcd words and/or phrases including cognates and borrowed words, where appropriate. Material understood 
rarely exceeds a single phrase at a time, and rereading may be required. 

Novice-High Has sufficient control of the writing system to interpret written language in areas of practical need. Where 

vocabulary has been learned, can read for instructional and directional purports standardized messages, phrases 
or expressions, such as some items on menus, schedules, timetables, maps, and signs. At times, but not on 
a consistent basis, the Novice-High level reader may be able to derive meaning from material at a slightly 
higher level where context and/or extralinguistic background knowledge are supportive. 
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Intermediate-Low 



Intermediate-Mid 



Intermediate— High 



Advanced 



Advanced-Plus 



Superior 



Distinguished 
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Novice-Mid Able to copy or transcribe familiar words or phrases and reproduce some from memory. No practical com- 

municative writing skills. 

Novice-High Able to write simple fixed expressions and limited memorized material and some recombinations thereof. Can 

supply information on simple forms and documents. Can write names, numbers, datw'S, own nationality, and 
other simple autobiographical information as well as some short phrases and simple lists. Can write all the 
symbols in an alpahbetic or syllabic system or 50-100 characters or compounds in a character writing system. 
Spelling and representation of symbols (letters, syllables, characters) may be partially correct. 

Intermediate-Low Able to meet limited practical writing needs. Can write short messages, postcards, and take down simple notes, 
such as telephone messages. Can create statements or questions within the scope of limited language experience. 
Material produced consists of recombinations of learned vocabulary and structures into simple sentences on 
very familiar topics. Language is inadequate to express in writing anything but elementary needs. Frequent 
errors in grammar, vocabulary, punctuation, spelling and in formation of nonalphabetic symbols, but writing 
can be understood by natives used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Intermediate-Mid Able to meet a number of practical writing needs. Can write short, simple letters. Content involves personal 

preferences, daily routine, everyday events, and other topics grounded in personal experience. Can express 
present time or at least one other time frame or aspect consistently, e.g., nonpast, habitual, imperfective. Evidence 
of control of the syntax of noncomplex sentences and basic inflectional morphology, such as declensions and 
conjugation. Writing tends to be a loose collection of sentences or sentence fragments on a given topic and 
provides little evidence of conscious organization. Can be understood by natives used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Intermediate-High Able to meet most practical writing needs and limited social demands. Can take notes in some detail on familiar 
topics and respond in writing to personal questions. Can write simple letters, brief synopses and paraphrases, 
summaries of biographical data, work and school experience. In those languages relying primarily on content 
words and time expressions to express time, tense, or aspect, some precision is displayed; where tense and/cr 
aspect is expressed through verbal inflection, forms are produced rather consistently, but not always accurate- 
ly. An ability to describe and narrate in paragraphs is emerging. Rarely uses basic cohesive elements, such 
as pronominal substitutions or synonyms in written discourse. Writing, though faulty, is generally comprehensible 
to natives used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Advanced Able to write routine social coi respondence and join sentences in simple discourse of at least several paragraphs 

in length on familiar topics. Can write simple social correspondence, take notes, write cohesive summaries 
and resumes, as well as narratives and descriptions of a factual nature. Hps sufficient writing vocabulary to 
express self simply with some circumlocution. May still make errors in punctuation, spelling, or the formation 
of nonalphabetic symbols. Good control of the morphology and the most frequently used syntactic structures, 
e.g., common word order patterns, coordination, subordination, but makes frequent errors in producing complex 
sentences. Uses a limited number of cohesive devices, such as pronouns, accurately. Writing may resemble 
literal translations from the native language, but a sense of organization (rhetoric?! structure) is emerging. 
Writing is understandable to natives not used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Ad\anced-P!us Able to write about a variety of topics with significant precision and in detail. Can write most social and infor- 

mal business correspondence. Can describe and narrate peisonal experiences fully but has difficulty support- 
ing points of view in written discourse. Can write about the concrete aspects of topics relating to particular 
interests and special fields of competence. Often shows remarkable fluency and ease of expression, but under 
time constraints and pressure writing may be inaccurate. Generally strong in either grammar or vocabulary, 
but not in both. Weakness and unevenness in one of the foregoing or in spelling or character writing forma- 
tion may result in occasional miscommunication. Some misuse of vocabulary may still be evident. Style may 
still be obviously foreign. 

Superior Able to express self effectively in most formal and informal writing on practical, social and professional topics. 

Can write most types of correspondence, such as memos as well as social and business letters, and short research 
papers and statements of position in areas of special interest or in special fields. Good control of a full range 
of structures, spelling or nonalphabetic symbol production, and a wide general vocabulary allow the writer 
to hypothesize and present arguments or points of view accurately and effectively. An underlying organiza- 
tion, such as chronological ordering, logical ordering, cause and effect, comparison, and thematic develop- 
ment is strongly evident, although not thoroughly executed and/or not totally reflecting target language pat- 
terns. Although sensitive to differences in formal and informal style, still may not tailor writing precisely to 
a variety of purposes and/or readers. Errors in writing rarely disturb natives or cause miscommunication. 
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Kenny was a truly fine human being 
who endeared himself to uhousands 
with his integrity, loyalty, arid good 
humor. We shall miss him very-much. 

Edward H. Armstrong, editor of the 
Bute Journal-Register and Ken Wat* 
ton's colleague for SO years, wrote the 
following tribute to our friend and I 
ask that it be printed in the Rceon*. 

The article follows: 

A Tine QomxuAjt or m Press 
(By Ed Armstrong) 

Ken Watson was a gentleman in the 
truest sense of the word. So it ^ss with a 
feeling of shock and sadness t> it friends 
and eo-woriiers teamed of his death in the 
midst of the holiday season. 

I was not one of Ken's close friends who 
shared the daily lunch table with him at 
Norb Andy's, but as one who worked with 
him for more than SO yean. I appreciated 
his sku: as a journalist and admired him 
even more ss a person. 

Ken appeared to be rather shy. yet he 
genuinely liked people. And he lived the 
Golden Rule. 'treating others the way he 
wanted to be treated. If he wrote critically 
or pessimistically, It was out of a sense of 
duty to be objective, not out of any vindic- 
tive*) ess or any desire to see bad things 
happen. 

Ken had more trace ly in his life than 
most of us experience, aut he seldom com- 
plained. 

Be was searing 40 when he and Anne 
Lavtn were married. They seemed to be a 
truly happily married couple, sharing love 
and respect. But within a few years Anne 
was stricken with cancer and she died just 
10 years after they were wed. 

It was perhaps three years later that on a 
bitter winter morning Ken came to work in 
obvious 01 health. The late Dan Cronin in- 
sisted that Ken go to the hospital, and. over 
his -protestations, took him there. Within 
hours Ken underwent surgery for replace- 
ment of a heart valve. 

Eventually, he had to have that surgery 
repeated. Then on New Year's day of ISM 
he slipped on ice in the parking lot near his 
apartment and suffered a broken leg. 

Amidst all these personal difficulties he 
retained this sense of humor and was renex- 
ally an optimist He was looking forward to 
probable tarty retirement for travel and fun 
when fate took him all too soon. 

In addition to family and friends, two 
things seemed most important to Ken: poli- 
tics and sports. Writlns about politics was 
his vocation: talking about it was an avoca- 
tion. 

His other principal avocation was rooting 
on Riverton Hifh School basketball team*. 
University of Illinois football and basketball 
teams and the St. Louts baseball Cardinals 

Be was such a U of 1 partisan that friends 
Jokingly spread the story that he suffered 
K 8 Year s Day broken leg last year 
kicking his TV set because the mini fared so 
poorly in the Rose Bowl, 
i Jy£! l0 . ve ot 8pom «urfaced » the siml 
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hurry on a breaking story. When we 
switched to electric typewriters, he typed 
with the same fits and spurts as the words 
came to mind. He was the only person I ever 
knew who could type an unenven line or put 
one letter on top of another with an electric 
typewriter. 

We knew that using computer terminals 
Instead of typewriters would be a challenge 
for Ken. and it was—so much so that he 
never wrote his column on the terminal but 
wrote it on a typewriter then retyped tt into 
the terminal. 

But tt was also Ken's assignment from 
time to time to edit copy for the editorial 
page, and that had to be done on the termi- 
nal. Be met the challenge, just as he met so 
many other challenges to life, 

All of as have our foibles. Ken had his 
snare, but be also had a knack of laughing 
at himself, and the rest of us laughed with 
him. not at him. Be had much pride but 
little vanity. 

I'm sure many readers miss his analyses 
and evaluations from "under the statenouse 
dome." but even more than his work, we 
who knew him well will miss Ken Watson 
the person— a warm, friendly, earing, in- 
tensely loyal human being* 



LT. GOV. GEORGE RYAN OF* 

ILLINOIS 

• Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, U. Gov. 
George Ryan of Illinois made a talk to 
the International Business Council of 
Mid America pointing out the need for 
foreign language study as a key to 
business growth. 

That is becoming more widely recog- 
nized in the Rouse and in the Senate. 

Last year, X am pleased to say, with 
an overwhelming bipartisan vote, the 
House of Representatives passed a bill 
of mine to encourage foreign language 
study in the schools of the Nation. 
There has been substantial Indication 
of support for efforts in that direction 
among Senators also. And members of 
the administration have expressed 
concern about our language deficien- 
cies, including Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger and CIA Director 
William Casey. 

Lieutenant Governor Ryan makes a 
great deal of sense to his speech and I 
urge my colleagues in the Bouse and 
Senate to read his remarks which I 
ask to be inserted in the Record. 

The remarks folljw: 
Remarks D&jvered to Ikttjwattokal 
Business Council Mm America— BUB 
m. Wednesday, November. 14. 1054, 
Chicaoo, EL.— Lt. Gov. Gsoroe 
Ryan 

Good afternoon. It is a pleasure to Join 
the International Business Council Mid 
America in HUB Three— bringing a special 
focus to high schools, universities, and busi- 
nesses in a Third Annual Conference. The 
theme for the Conference, as you snow, u 
"Bringing Together the Worlds of Educe- 
tion and International Business." and X feel 
privileged to have this opportunity to offer 
my vie*? on one aspect of that gosl. 1 come 
before you todsy to address -the need for 
mobilizing resources within the State to 
create jobs in international trade." 

1 consider this an important subject, be- 
cause like many business observers, I'm eon. 

°"[ economic prosperity 

export our products and sen ices abroad. ' 
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During these 1st two years of my term as 
Lieutenant Governor. I've spent a great deal 
of time talking about the need for us to 
expand our export capabilities in Illinois— 
especially among our small and medium 
sted businesses, f want to share my views 
on that with you today, and then expand 
my topic a bit to reflect the theme of this 
Conference. That Is* examine how we must 
use our tducattonmi resources to enhance 
our international perspective and help 
create an export-oriented economy. 

Illinois, perhaps more than many other 
state*, has long re cogni sed the importance 
of exports to our economy. Whether His 
marketing Illinois ooai, selling our agricul- 
tural products, or promoting foreign invest- 
ment and tourism, our economic p r osp er ity 
In Illinois Is Inexorably Mnked to Interna* 
ttonal trade. There Is already a significant 
-International presence" to Chicago as more 
than SO tntematlonal basks have branches 
or representative offices and more than 00 
nations maintain consulates here. In agri- 
cultural products. Illinois ranks number one 
in exports. In manufactured goods, we rank 
third among the states In exports. Overall 
pur state rings up more than IS bOUon dol- 
lars annually in export sales. 

than 100.000 jobs for *™™*-~ The VM. 
Department of Commerce estimates that 
every SI billion In exports translates Into 
about 15.000 Jobs to the economy. The De- 
partment also *** <w »Mtf that almost 00% of 
eJZ new jobs created In the Unite* State* are 
export related. 

In Illinois, we believe the greatest poten- 
tial for creating these new Jobs through ex- 
ports and promoting economic development 
Is with small and medium *3sed limine*— 
Currently* this sector It believed to account 
for no more than 10% ef total export*. And 
It s an under-tapped resource nationwide a* 
weU. At least SO.000 small and medium awe 
businesses in this country Aeee the aofeattsl 
to competitively and profitably market their 
products overseas, but do wet 

We're working to change that In SUnoat. 
Recognizing that the lack ef financing Is 
the single greatest impediment to exporting 
by small firms, the State Legislature last 
year passed significant new tegteUUon. This 
new law created the Illinois Export Develop- 
ment Authority to help provide financing. 
TheOeneral Assembly asked sue as lieuten- 
ant Governor to chair the Authority, and 
Governor Thompson has now appointed the 
other members. At it* first meeting* held 
last month, the Authority screed to aim to 
be fully operational by mid49M. providing 
a new source of .capital to be used exclusive- 
ly for the financing of preehuxaent and 
post-shipment of exports by small and 
medium steed firms. This new capital source 
will be made available to Illinois financial 
Institutions to be used In their total commu- 
nities. Were moving quickly to develop 
operational guidelines so that we can fully 
tap the export potential ef Illinois' small 
businesses. 

A companion bill to this legislation cre- 
ated an Illinois Export Ccunca. which I aim 
chair. We have already begun to examine 
ways that existing state resources can be re- 
directed to promote an exc*?"Unf awareness 
among Illinois' 250.000 small businesses. 
One of the Councils overall gcU* fc to 
ensure that small business development and 
export Promotion are mutually supportive 
strateties for our economic development In 
Illinois. 

One way to do that is to go to the experts: 
the small business owners and operators 
themselves. In May of this year, we did Just 
♦.that when I had the pmDere of convening 
the Illinois Conference oo Small Business. 
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Thts 3-day meeting drew over 400 detenus 
Irem throughout the State to dtscu« a varl- 
rty of issues affecting small business. 
Through lu discussions, the Conference 
stressed the Importance of small business 
expansion in the International marketplace. 
Delegates pointed out that the efficiencV of 
small business Is really our best weapon 
against foreign competition and our best bet 
for maintaining continued economic growth 
and expansion. Consider that global compe- 
tition today places at least three demands 
or companies: that they be highly innova- 
tive: readily adaptable to changing markets: 
and have workers who are flexible enough 
to learn new tasks quickly. Small businesses 
meet those criteria easily. Because cf that, 
the Conference attendees agreed that In 
many ways small and medium sired compa- 
nies offer America's best hope of regaining 
competitiveness in the world market 

The 1M4 Conference on SmaX Business 
also recognised that government must play 
the leading role in providing a well-educated 
work force—a crucial ingredient for busi- 
nesses to compete in international markets. 
Specifically, the Conference formally rec- 
ommended thst government Improve the 
availability of information on international 
trade requirements, techniques, and oppor- 
tunities by encouraging foreign language 
and cross-culture training at all levels of 
education. Delegates pointed out that many 
small business people lack the market and 
cultural sophistication In dealing with for- 
eign buyers. The customs and marketing 
strategies used successfully in domestic sales 
may simply not work when dealing with 
buyers from Asia or Europe. This lack of ex- 
pertise and the mysticism that sometimes 
surrounds International transactions Is 
often an effective barrier for small business 
people seeking to enter the international 
marketplace. The small business conference 
delegates recognise that without foreign 
language training. Americans engaged in 
business abroad are at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. After all "the language of business Is 
the language of your client" experience 
and statistics clearly demonstrate that the 
single effective method of developing over- 
seas sales Is through personal contact In 
short, these delegates reflected a growing 
awareness within the business community 
that increasingly competitive world markets 
demand sensitivity to. and communicative 
competence in. the language and cultural 
background of foreign customers. 

This touches on the theme of this Confer- 
ence and Is what I'd like to discuss now in 
greater detail. That is. how can we use our 
educational resources to enhance Interna- 
tional trade, and what should we do to act? 

In doing some of the research on this sub- 
ject of education and language proficiency 
and the relationship to International trade. 
I've discovered a wealth of information 
available. There have been a multitude of 
reports and studies already completed. 
Among them: 

1. The 1071 Report of a Statewide Task 
Force on Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Studies—a group appointed by the Il- 
linois Superintendent of Education. Their 
report, known as the "Illinois Plan** recom- 
mended a 1-year phased-in program for 
local districts to Improve foreign language 
instruction in Illinois schools but contained 
no mandates for Implementation. 

2. The Report of the President's Com mis- 
sion on Foreign Language and International 
Studies (1079). The Commission. In cxamln- 

the problem, said •'Americans' Incompe- 
tence In foreign languages is nothing short 
* dalous and It U becoming mom 4 ." 
' > r Report of the National Commission 
silence In Education, submitted to 
i Secretary of Education <lf*i>. This 
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document recommended that languarc 
learning for all children begin in elementary 
school. 

4. The July. 1084 Preliminary Report of 
the Illinois Commission on the Improve- 
ment of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion—a bipartisan legislative body, and 

ft. The May. 1984 Report of the Citizens 
Panel on Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Studies— another group appointed by 
the Illinois Superintendent of Education. 
This excellent report, submitted to the 
State Board, was entitled ''Education for 
the Times ... In Time— A Report on the 
Need to Develop the Language Proficiencies 
and International Perspectives of Illinois 
Citizens." 

Each of these documents reviewed many 
different problems of our edcuational 
system but all cited In. some way our defi- 
ciencies In foreign languages and Interna- 
tional studies. 

I must admit that as a parent and public 
official. I was previously unaware of the real 
Importance of foreign language learning for 
students. During the course of my research, 
in reviewing ill of these studies. I discovered 
facts that I consider nothing short of learn- 
ing— fact* auch as these: 

A 1080 Stately-State surrey of high 
school diploma requirements found that 
only 0 states require high schools to offer 
foreign language Instruction, but none re- 
Quired students to take the courses. 

Only approximately 39% of Illinois high 
school students have studied a 2nd lan- 
guage. And. even though it Is generally ac- 
cepted that four to six years of study are 
needed for minimal proficiency, only ap- 
proximately 3% continue language learning 
beyond the 2nd year of study. 

Only approximately 1% of high school 
students study the less common languages- 
such as Japanese. Chinese. Russian, and 
Arabic-yet these are of critical Importance 
In the world today, being spoken by more 
than 80% of the world 'a population. 

Only $% of American colleges and univer- 
sities now require a foreign language for re- 
mission, compared with 84% In 1086. 

The VS. appears alone among developed 
nations In its attitude towards foreign lan- 
guage learning. Consider, for example, that 
In Oermany. 2 foreign languages are 
learned by students beginning In the Mh 
and Sth grades. 

In France. Ioreign language learning 
begins In the 0th grade in one language and 
a second begins In the ninth grade. 

In Japan, an estimated 00% of all students 
take foreign languages beginning In sixth 
grade. 

In Russia, nearly all atudenu study at 
least one foreign language In high school. 

The 1070 President's Commission reported 
thst our weakness In foreign language 
learning "pose a threat to America's securi- 
ty and economic viability." 

This last point, economic viability. Is the 
focus of my remarks today. As Lieutenant 
Governor and Chairman of the Illinois 
Export Council and Export Development 
Authority. I'm concerned about our ability 
to function in the world marketplace. Our 
exports mean jobs for our people. There's 
no question that much of our future eco- 
nomic growth in Illinois will come from 
International trade. Our business must com- 
pete in a world economy. But our lack of 
foreign language competence will undoubt- 
edly diminish our ability to compete effec- 
tively. 

As In so many areas, we can point to the 
Japanese as a prime example. 1 don't believe 
the Japanese are technologically superior to 
us. not are their worker* anv better. But. 
there are an estimated 10.000 Engltsh-speM.- 
In* Japanese in thl*< country representing 



Japan's businesses. In contrast, only a feu 
hundred American business representatives 
are In Japan and only a handful are profi- 
cient In Japanese. The lesson to be learned 
here is clear— our economic viability does 
rest on language proficiency. A former VS. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce has anted 
and 1 quote: "Our linguistic parochialism 
has had a negative effect on our trade bal- 
ance, in fact it is one of the most atubtle 
nontariff barriers to our export expansion." 

But even beyond clear business consider- 
ations, we must also recognise that foreign 
language learning and international atudies 
are important in understanding other cul- 
tures. The world is growing smaller and our 
children must be prepared to interact with 
other peoples. My friend <and former Lieu- 
tenant Governor) Paul Simon very elo- 
quently atated this when he wrote and 1 
quote: "Language Is a key to opening minds 
and attitudes. To speak, read, write, and un- 
derstand another language Is the beginning 
of understanding other people. If we do not 
understand others' dreams, hopes, and mis- 
eries—if we live in a narrow, closeted 
world— wc will fall to elect and select leaders 
*ho can take us down the difficult pathway 
to peace. Leadership cannot be too far 
ahead of those who follow or It Is no longer 
leadership. A self-centered uninformed 
public Is unlikely to choose those who will 
make the hard decisions necessary for build- 
ing a solid foundation for world peace and 
justice. 9 * End Quote. 

Congressman 8imon attempted to address 
the need for foreign language competence 
by introducing the Foreign Language Assist- 
ance for National Security Act of I9S3. This 
bill passed the Bouse but unfortunately 
died In the 8enate. It would have provided 
grants to promote the growth of. and Im- 
prove the quality of. foreign language In- 
struction at the elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary levels. The bill would have 
been a good first step, and 1 hope Paul 
Simon reintroduces It In the U-B. Senate 
nexi year. 

We must realise, of course, that language 
competence cannot be established over- 
night. But It Is necessary that we as a socie- 
ty recognize the Importance of developing 
the foreign laxuruage competence and inter* 
national sensitivities of our students. In my 
opinion, foreign languages and international 
studies should be considered an integral 
part of the curriculum In our schools. They 
should be viewed as every bit as basic and 
fundamental as English, Math, Science, and 
Social Studies (and as Important as the 
newly recommended training In computer 
science). In its report entitled "A Nation at 
Risk" the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education agreed thxt curriculum 
standards must be strengthened and aald 
and I quote: 

"Achieving proficiency In a foreign lan- 
guage ordinarily requires from 4 to I years 
of study and should, therefore, be started in 
the elementary grades. We believe It is de- 
sirable that students achieve auch proficien- 
cy because study of a forelrn lanriage in- 
troduces students to non-English speaking 
cultures, heightens awareness and compre- 
hension of onc'a native tonruc. and serve* 
the Natlon'a needs In commerce, dlpiomacy. 
defense, and education." 

In short, while 1 agree with the view that 
our school rhould "return to the basics." 1 
believe we muM include this ksu* of lan 
guar* compeic.net In the Overall d:>cti. rlon 
of education rt form— In Mino** and 
throughout the nt on. 

Certainly, br.sic skills are Important. Wt 
have younc people graduating from our 
school* althout having obtained thr nect* 
sar> knowledge to successful!} compete In a 
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rapidly changing society. Thr pooulc ol this 
S»atf ha\e long demanded tn rxcrllrnt edu- 
ca*io:ia) s\M<m. But the qualm of our edu- 
t agonal svsirm is determined anallt. b\ 
\\Jia: our children learn-anti Ukii what 
ih«* can do with that kno*ltd»rr 

Hiuoncalh. the State has proriounJ local 
control of schools and has confined its role 
to suggesting means of Improvement State 
mandates and regulations ma> conflict uith 
local priorities and in many cases are not 
adequately funded. 

Traditionally. I have opposed man> State 
mandates on local schools Bu« this is the 
time mhen educational reform is being trior- 
oughly discu*.ed. All of us-local officials, 
legislators, educators, business people, and 
parents— must examine the organization 
and fundint of our schools. We must evalu- 
ate the curriculum and review standards. 
We must fundamentally redefine our com- 
mitment to education— what me want to 
achieve and how re want to achieve it. It is 
within the context of this debate that I be- 
lieve we must examine the importance of 
foreign language competence. 

In my view, a persuasive case has been 
made for the compelling need to develop, 
through our educations.) sys;em in this 
State, the language competence and inter* 
national sensitivities of our citizens. Foreign 
language proficiency clearly plays a funda- 
mental role In technology transfer for eco- 
nomic development Language learning has 
a clear, positive effect on the acquisition of 
verbal and other cognitive skills. And tn Illi- 
nois. one of the nation's leading exporting 
states, our future economic strength-ln 
trade. Industry, finance, agriculture, and 
tourism— rests on our foreign language com- 
petence and our understanding of other cul- 
tures. World markets are increasingly com* 
petitive. and as I mentioned, business lead- 
ers are increasingly recognizing the fact 
Out the language of international business 
is the language spoken by present and po- 
tential customers. 

What. then, should be done? 

On the national level. President Reagan 
declared: "I urge parents and community 
and business leaders alike to join educators 
In encouraging our youth to begin the study 
of foreign language at an early age and to 
continue the study of this language until a 
significant level of proficiency has been 
achieved. * Both Houses of Congress have 
adopted a resolution recommending -the 
strengthening of the study of foreign lan- 
guages and cultures." and I previously men- 
tioned Congressman Simon's legislation. 

The National Commission on Excellence 
in Education recommended sweeping educa- 
tional reforms, but stated that states and lo- 
calities have -the primary responsibility for 
financing and governing the schools. . . 
Yet at in* same time the Commission said 
that the Federal Government should identi- 
fy and help fund -the national interest in 
education - With all the reforms, the Ques- 
tion is. w ho pays* I believe we sjiould expect 
thai no concrete corrective measures will be 
undertaken Immediately at the Federal 
level to address the need for language com- 
petence. 

So what should we do at the State lexel? I 
believe we should act Immediately to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the report 
submitted by the State Board Omens 
Panel in May of this year. Specifically, we 
should recognize Foreign Languages and 
International Studies as a "fundamental 
area of learning " Wc should begin nou to 
phav in a romprchemiie program to im 
pro\e and expand the teaching of lancuages 
and international studies— tor inning in the 
elementarj grades and continuing at Ir.v.t 
through our v»condar\ school* 
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We m Illinois ha\c already idontificd the 
problem and taken torn? steps to address it 
The • Illinois Plan" appro\cd in 1979 has a)- 
rradx pro\ided 5 years of experience, data 
collection, and technical assistance In earh 
1984. the Chicago Board of Education 
adop;<d a 5-year language requirement for 
h:gh school graduation— a mandate applj- 
tng to o\er 116.000 high school students in 
the cit\. These are rood first steps but we 
must make the firm commitment to prowde 
foreign language instruction to all our stu- 
dents in Illinois. 

We must act now. As recommended by the 
Citizens Panel, we should develop the neces- 
sary staff improvements, curriculum 
changes, public support, and implementa- 
tion strategics to help assure the language 
competence and International s?nsitivltles 
of our children. Local school districts are 
simply not presently responding adequately 
to this need. Tfctrefore. the State should 
now launch a bold initiative to commit the 
resources necessary to support implementa- 
tlon of a comprehensive program. We need 
decisive leadership from the State Board 
the Governor, and the General Assembly— 
and we need to generate the support of the 
public by assuring they understand the im- 
portance of langage and international stud, 
ies. I believe the public mil understand-a 
University of Michigan survey reported that 
75% of Americans believe that language 
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children tand our grandchildren) will be 
prepared for the world of the 2lst centur>.# 



THE 67TH ANNIVERSARY OP 
THE PROCLAMATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE IN UKRAINE 

# Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, today 
marks the 67th anniversary of the 
January 1918 proclamation of inde 
pendence in Ukraine. This proclama 
tion In Kiev was the culmination of 
the Ukrainian national movement, 
which followed the fall of the Russian 
czar, and the triumph over 200 years 
of imperialistic Russian rule. The 
Ukrainian Republic, however, was 
forced to wage a defensive war against 
the Red and White Russians in the 
east, and against the Poles in the west. 
By 1920, the Communists shattered 
the Ukrainian defense/ and succeeded 
in occupying Ukraine- 
Each July Fourth, citizens of the 
United States celebrate the birth of 
their independence. January 22 should 
be a similarly great day for all Ukrain- 
ians. Unfortunately, it is not. The 50 



learning ^ouW 6^ People in Ukraine are forbid 

The National Commission on^cellence den 10 Cerate this date by the Op- 
In Education and the Illinois State Board of Drcsslve Rluslin nA«»Friin.«* > 



Education have both urged that language 
learning for ail children begin in elementary 
school— and should continue for years. 
To assure our future economic viability, m-e 
should make this recommendation a re- 
quirement. The time has come to move 
beyond recommendations and act to imple- 
ment them. 

The 1985 Session of the Legislature will 
surely deal with the subject of educational 
reform. Problems must be dealt with and ao- 
lutions must be found. Some solutions may 
be costly. But there can be no quick fix. The 
National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation mamed of a "rising tide of mediocri- 
ty in our schools. The President has called 
for implementing the proposed reforms at a 
cost of S14 bMlon to states and local com- 
munities. Clearly, a solution of this magni- 
tude Mil require a joint, concerted effort by 
state and local sovemmenu and the federal 
government. 

But we have no alternative. Our nation's 
strength m ill be based on the kno* ledge ac- 
quired by our children. If we allow our 
schools to graduate -mediocre" students, 
our economic competitiveness mill aurely 
suffer. 

The current climate for educational 
reform provides us the opportunity to make 
the necessary changes so that our children 
are prepared for the future. Languages and 
International studies art linked to excel* 
lence in educatlon-we must understand 
they are as fundamental to a sound educa- 
tion as reading, anting, and arithmetic. 

The Citizens Panel dedicated Its report to 
the class of 2001-polntlng out that children 
born this year (Including my grandson) mill 
likely graduate from high school In that 
year. Our education system must prepare 
them for living and morking In an e\er- 
shrinking world As eudenced by events of 
the past decade-* ith oil and grain embar- 
goes, increa-sing 3rd uorld debt, and adxanc 
ing terhno)oc>-the uorld s eronom> is to- 
talh interdependent Americans must ha\c 
n r)»ar understanding of morld i»ue*~and 
to gfun that understanding ur must increase 
our lanzuage competence and our *ensit>\|. 
ties to other cultures We must begin nou to 
improve our educational sysum. so that our 
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presslve Russian Government, More- 
over, any nationalistic movement from 
Ukraine, on this, or any other day, ii 
instantly squelched, and "perpetra 
tors" are imprisoned ' 
behavior" pursuant 
criminal code. 

For over 3 million 
their descendents 
Ukraine, the freedom and independ 
ence of Ukraine are of paramount Im 
portance. Observances held to com 
mem orate Ukrainian independence art- 
a constant reminder to the world thai 
Ukraine was independent, at one time 
arid that the international community 
must recognize this historic fact an? 
accept it in accordance wit:, the rtisV 
of self-determination for all peoples. 

My empathy for the Ukrainians I 
their struggle against the dictator! 
Soviet regime led me to introduce 
resolution in the last Congress thi 
proclaimed a day for mournful cor 
memoratlon of the great famine . 
Ukraine during the year 1933 delic- 
ately inflicted upon them by the imt 
rialtstic policy ol Moscow. Moscov 
purpose was to destroy the intellect!*, 
elite and large segments of the popui 
tlon of Ukraine and thus enhance i 
totalitarian Communist rule over t> 
conquered Ukrainian Nation. This rt 
olution. which passed thr House r 
Senate, also issued a warning to t 
Soviet Union that continued aubjr' 
tion of the Ukrainian Ntr.ion. as % 
as other non-Russian nations wit! 
the Union of Soviet Sorialist Kep. 
lies, constitutes a threat to to! 
peace and normal relet ions amor.r t 
peoples of Europe and Ihe * 0 rld « 
large. 

Let us not forget these times . 
Ukrainian history, for they shou t 1 
courage of a people determined not 
acquiesce to the ruihlesxness of a i 
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APPENDIX D 

ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
POLICY STATEMENT 
ON 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
(Adopted April 198U) 



1. The State Board of Education advocates that Illinois schools provide the 
opportunity for every student to acquire foreign language skills and an 
appreciation of international Issues and other cultures in a well 
articulated, interdisciplinary sequence beginning 1n the early 
elementary years. In order to preserve and build upon existing native 
language skills and cultural knowledge, the Board believes that local 
districts should encourage students who have successfully transitioned 
from bilingual education programs to continue studying the literature, 
arts, culture, and socio-economic history of their country of origin or 
descent. To this end, the Board reaffirms Its support for the 
development of the Illinois Plan for Foreign Language and International 
Studies. The Board urges all schools to re-examine their Instructional 
programs 1n foreign language and International studies, and to avail 
themselves of the services offered by the State Board in Improving and 
expanding these programs. 

2. To obtain any financial support needed for the Plan in excess of the 
normal operating budget for the agency, the State Board of Education 
will cooperate with the U.S. Department of Education and will pursue all 
appropriate federal and private fading sources. The State Board will 
also take the Initiative In Identifying and coordinating the resources 
available from professional associations, business, industry, civic 
organizations, ethnic groups, and other sectors of the community. The 
Board will provide technical assistance to local districts and other 
educational agencies seeking community resources or writing grant 
proposals to obtain support for foreign language and international 
studies. 

3. The Board believes that 1t would be immediately beneficial for local 
districts to modify the content of existing courses 1n literature, 
science, social studies, and all other appropriate areas, at all grade 
levels, to Incorporate international and cross-cultural perspectives. 

A broad outline of such areas could include: 

developing an appreciation of world history from a global 
perspective; 

stressing social studies with an International focus, developing 
global understanding of geography, economics, anthropology, 
history, governments, politics, business, and finance; 
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stressing art history, music, architecture, and literatures of the 
world; 

stressing the Importance of International trade, finance, and 
Investment; 

stressing the Importance of the metric system; 

stressing the world-wide sources for basic raw materials and their 
relations to the Industries that produce the goods for the world's 
needs. 

4. State Board of Education will explore the feasibility of proposing 
legislation to Improve economic development 1n the state by funding 
International exchanges and educational programs, and by providing 
scholarships or other recognition to students who excel 1n foreign 
language and International studies. 

To Implement this policy, the State Board of Education staff will give 
priority to the following activities of the Plan: the continuation of the 
Local School Planning Seminar series; the Identification, recognition, and 
development of model sites and consultants 1n foreign language and 
International studies; the efforts to raise public awareness of the need for 
such programs; the encouragement of student-oriented activities such as pen 
pal programs, foreign youth exchanges, and cultural or lahguage Immersion 
weekends; and the establishment of state and regional advisory councils to 
Identify resource sites and personnel, to conduct visibility and advocacy 
activities, and to advise the State Board on needs and progress 1n foreign 
language and International studies. 

The Board's staff, 1n conjunction with the Joint Education Committee, will 
consult with higher education staff on the need to expand or modify 
pre-serv1ce and 1nserv1ce programs for teachers to respond to the need for 
foreign language and International studies. The staff will also give the 
earliest possible attention to the special problems of articulation from one 
level to the next 1n foreign language and International studies programs, 
staffing for these programs 1n schools where resources are limited, and the 
teaching of Arabic, Chinese, Russian, Japanese, and other modern and 
classical languages that are not commonly offered but that are vital to the 
Interests of the state and the nation. 
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